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(This  work  gives  the  main  geographical-cultural 
regions  of  the  United  States  of  America,  dis- 
cusses their  development,  characterizes  their 
"personalities,"  shows  their  integral  relation 
to  the  United  States  in  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  outlines  the  chief  social  problems  inherent 
in  each, ) 


[Readings  both  of  scientific  and  artistic-interpretative  na- 
ture are  given  for  each  region.   Attention  is  paid  to  the 
origins  of  the  population,  its  main  socio-cultural  outlook 
upon  life  when  it  reached  the  region,  the  circumstances  of 
its  development  there,  and  its  present  relation  to  the 
future  civilization  of  Euro-American  man  on  this  continent. 
The  combined  use  of  "scientific"  sources  with  artistic  in- 
terpretation and  realistic  fiction  for  each  region  is  partly 
histrionic  and  partly  investigative.   "Main  Street"  is  gen- 
erally a  better  presentation  device  than  statistics  or  dry 
statements  of  sociological  principles.   Further  it  often 
gives  a  more  coherent  picture  than  is  to  be  realized  other- 
wise.  This  is  a  preliminary  outline  for  limited  circulation.] 
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PREFACE 

Why  do  we  study  regional  sociology?   A  number  of  answers 
need  to  be  given  to  this  question. 

Man's  occupancy  of  the  surface  of  this  planet  is  limited 
and  hindered  by  the  obstacles  in  the  natural  environment.   The 
major  obstacles  in  the  natural  environment  tend  to  break  the 
social  organization  into  regional  aggregates  within  which  indi- 
vidual problems  are  closely  similar.   Many  of  these  problems 
require  cooperative  rational  effort  for  their  solution.   As 
Preston  James,  the  geographer,  points  out,  one  of  the  world's 
great  tragedies  is  the  contrast  between  what  man  knows  about 
how  he  should  live  on  this  earth  and  how  he  does  live. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
is  there  a  need  for  cooperative  attack  upon  the  problems  within 
a  region,  but  there  is  also  a  division  of  labor  between  regions 
in  which  the  control  of  regional  planning  Is  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation.   In  many  of  man's  social  activities  regional  divi- 
sion of  labor  Is  between  aggregates  under  different  national 
j\irlsdlctlon3--tradlng  English-manufactured  goods  for  Argentine 
meat.   In  the  United  States  the  manufactured  goods  from  one 
region  of  the  country  are  most  often  traded  for  farm  goods 
from  another  region  in  the  same  country. 

Social  problems,  in  other  words,  are  to  a  large  extent 
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regional.   This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Kegro  in  the  South, 
the  water  shortage  in  the  Arid  Vvest,  prairie  soil  erosion  in 
the  Cornbelt,  and  the  high  cost  of  food  in  the  Urban-lMortheast . 
But  these  regional  problems  come  under  national  control  of 
interregional  relationships.   The  nation  is  used  as  an  agent 
to  help  the  Negro,  to  arbitrate  who  gets  the  water  from  inter- 
regional water  systems,  to  insist  upon  erosion  control,  and 
to  interfere  in  food  and  raw  material  prices. 

In  the  face  of  this  interdependency  of  man  within  and 
between  regions,  we  must  recognize  that  most  persons  are  not 
conscious  of  their  regional  dependency  or  upon  the  influence 
cf   regional  balance  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole.   They  do 
not  understand  that  most  social  problems  are  of  a  regional 
nature  or  that  the  mishandling  of  a  regional  problem  has  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  whole.   A  new  type  of  high  oil  seed, 
cotton  production  for  the  South  depends  largely  upon  its  de- 
velopment and  acceptance  by  the  whole  South.   The  failure  to 
do  this  has  profound  influence  upon  the  vegetable  oil  shortage 
In  the  whole  United  States. 

A  harassed  v/orld  searching  for  cooperation  and  solidarity 
must  realize  that  a  new  life  promising  greater  hope  for  the 
individual  m.ust  begin  within  the  region  and  the  nation  as  well 
as  in  larger  aggregates.   Regional  and  national  solidarity 
must  go  along  with  hemispheric  and  global  solidarity.   Ra- 
tionalism in  man's  occupancy  of  the  globe  must  begin  with 
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acts  in  his  own  regional  dooryard . 

Men  do  not  ordinarily  understand  regions  and  regional 
problems.   I^either  does  he  understand  regional  personality 
types  or  regional  attitudes.   He  realizes  unconsciously  the 
lack  of  this  understanding.   Books  are  appearing  about  the 
rivers  of  America,  the  cities  of  America,  the  "countries"  of 
America.   Desert  country,  Short  Grass  country,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia country,  Town  Meeting  country,  Tidewater  country,  Mor- 
mon country.   But  as  yet  we  have  no  carefully  thought-out 
regional  sociology. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  study  regional  soci- 
ology. 

This  document  is  a  research  instrument.   Regional  sociology 
study  is  a  probing  into  one  of  our  extra-individual  "group 
n:inds."  ha    such  it  must  develop  and  use  research  techniques 
not  common  in  other  social  sciences.   A  stateir.ent  of  a  program 
can  be  used  to  incite  revelations  of  the  actuality  (or  its  non- 
existence) in  the  same  way  that  psychoanalysis  or  cross  exami- 
nation uses  Incidental  remarks  to  bring  about  an  individual 
flow  of  consciousness. 

This  document  is  an  approximation  to  the  reality  of  the 
regional  mind  as  such  is  inherent  in  the  "fundaments"  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  as  already  revealed  by  our  un- 
conscious behavior.   As  such  it  seeks  to  further  this  informa- 
tion or  test  its  validity  by  the  reaction  the  Outline  incites 
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in  the  minds  of  regional  men  or  the  regional  aspects  of  the 
minds  of  men. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  pvu?pose  expressions  on  the 
matters  in  this  treatise  are  sought. 

For  help  on  the  geographic  aspects  of  this  study  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  E.  L.  Ullman  of  Harvard  University. 

All  the  charts  in  this  work  except  the  first  are  by 
courtesy  of  the  Biireau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

»Thi3  work  is  dedicated  to  my  former  teacher,  Dr.  Carl  C, 
Taylor,  retiring  president  of  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety. 

Carle  C.  Zimmerman 
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CHAPTER  I 
AMERICAN  REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Regional  sociology  is  partly  a  study  of  provincial  and 
localistic  historic  cultural  areas  and  partly  of  the  integrat- 
ing or  the  uniting  of  diverse  geographic  producing  and  consum- 
ing regions  into  the  same  production-consumption  units.   It 
is  a  study  of  a  type  of  group--not  all  groups.   The  rise  of 
modern  nations,  since  the  Renaissance,  saw  the  uniting  of 
localistic  provincial  and  historical  groups  into  common  na- 
tional unities.   England  was  a  unity  of  Britons  of  various 
types,  Welsh,  Scotch  lowlanders  and  highlanders,  and  the  di- 
verse groups  in  Ireland.   France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia 
also  illustrate  the  unity  of  diverse  provincial  groups.   These 
groups  had  varied  day-by-day  low  languages  or  dialects.   Some- 
times they  even  lacked  a  common  high  language.   The  matter  of 
government  of  the  nations  became  one  of  understanding  the 
provincial  backgrounds  of  these  local  regions. 

In  many  cases  geographical  regionalism  did  not  coincide 
with  cultural  regionalism  in  this  phase  of  regional  sociology. 
Lowlanders  as  well  as  highlanders,  residents  of  forest  land 
as  well  as  the  plains,  those  of  the  sea  coast  as  well  as  the 
interior,  oftentimes  had  their  own  provincialisms  within  the 
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larger  geographic  regions.   On  the  whole,  however,  "geographic" 
or  "natural"  regional  breakings  meant  cultural  regional  break- 
ings, even  though  the  "natural"  regions  were  culturally  diverse 
in  themselves. 

Ellen  Churchill  Semple  emphasized  the  Importance  of  this 
in  that 

Man  is  a  product  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Society  is  always,  in  a  sense,  adscripta  glebae. 

The  words  "geography"  and  "geographic"  are  used  in  this 
work  to  signify  natural  environment  as  opposed  to  the  human. 
Geographers  oftentiices  use  the  word  to  cover  the  economic  and 
hiiman  aspects  of  man's  distribution  over  the  earth.   Preston 
James  uses  geography  in  the  broad  sense  of  description,  classi- 
fication, and  interpretation  of  the  face  of  the  earth.   He  seeks 
to  find  the  mututal  arrangements  on  the  earth  of  land  forms, 
plants,  animals,  and  human  communities.   Small  spaces  of  these 
arrangements  are  called  landscapes,  and  in  a  broader  way  they 
are  regions.   (See  An  Outline  of  Geography,  Boston,  1935,  pp. 
vlii  ff.  12,  passim. )   He  uses  the  word  fundament  (the  face 
of  the  earth  as  it  existed  before  the  entrance  of  man  on  the 
scene)  in  a  limited  sense  as  the  word  "geographic"  is  used 
here.   For  our  purposes  geographic  is  used  to  refer  to  the 
forces  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  are  not  man-made.   It 
is  a  limited  definition  which  uses  the  word  to  mean  a  "study 
of  the  influence  of  natural  environment  on  man." 
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A  second  phase  of  the  problem  of  regionalism  developed 
somewhat  later.   With  the  Increase  In  ease  of  communication 
and  the  development  of  wider  areas  of  geographic  division  of 
labor  In  economic  production  and  consumption,  natural  areas 
of  different  economic  outlook  came  to  be  embraced  in  the  same 
national  unlties--or  between  them  as  is  Illustrated  by  the 
small  states  of  central  Europe.   The  Ukraine  may  be  settled 
by  many  groups,  but  as  an  economic  unit  for  grain  production, 
It  became  a  bone  of  contention  not  only  within  the  Pan-Slavic 
hopes  but  between  the  Slavic  and  Germanic  national  designs. 
Regional  conceptions  of  a  broad  economic  nature  began  to  de- 
velop.  These  coincided  in  many  cases  with  "natural"  regions 
because  of  common  economic  outlook  in  the  "natural"  regions. 
"Wheat  belts"  began  to  be  considered  regions,  without  regard 
to  diversity  of  backgrounds  of  the  peoples,  because  of  the 
common  interest  of  the  people  In  the  single  economic  product. 
In  the  newer  coiintries  of  modern  European  settlement,  such 
as  the  United  States,  this  second  stage,  or  "economic  region- 
alism" (based  upon  natural  regionalism  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ),  developed  more  preponderantly  than  the  other,  more 
highly  colored  "hxjman"  regionalism.   Nevertheless,  even  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  one  of  the  most  Western  of  Wes- 
tern countries,  the  human  and  provincial  soclo-cultural  fac- 
tors often  played  a  decisive  Influence.   Illustrative  of  this 
is  the  Appalachian-Ozark  group  of  highlanders  which  furnishes 
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standard  types  of  people  and  conceptions  of  life  even  In  the 
United  States  of  today. 

A  third  Important  Influence  In  regionalism,  and  one  of 
outstanding  significance.  Is  the  peculiar  historical-cultural 
experiences  of  a  people.   Some  groupings  transcend  all  other 
region-making  factors  because  of  historical  experience.   Il- 
lustration of  this  is  the  "South."   (See  Chart  I.)  Here  was 
a  region  diverse  in  every  natural  and  in  most  social  charac- 
teristics. Mountain  strips  followed  by  Piedmont,  Coastal 
Plain  and  a  low- lying,  swampy  Tidewater  shelf  comprise  its 
geographical  areas.   It  is  cut  in  the  center  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  which  has  been  and  still  "naturally"  is  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  valley  region.   From  Texas  to  Maryland  is  "some"  dis- 
tance.  Its  East  is  a  "tobacco"  region,  its  West  "cotton." 
Its  interior  is  self-sviff icing  farming  in  the  hills.   Its  com- 
plete exterior  comprises  isolated  pockets  of  diverse  human 
groups  who  mainly  lived  by  self -appropriation  until  the  modern 
tourist  and  market-garden  economies  developed.  However,  the 
South  was  united  by  the  race  problem  and  the  resultant  Civil 
War  experiences.  A  century  later — and  that  has  been  a  long 
time  in  historic  American  development — the  Claghorn  culture 
(raise  cotton  prices  and  keep  the  negro  down)  is  still  its 
dominant  socio-cultxiral  personality  trait.  The  difficulties 
of  Integrating  the  Slave  culture  with  Anglo-Saxon  barbarian 
law  did  that  as  siarely  as  the  Master  and  Slave  complex  of 
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Gllberto  Freyre's  Brazil  gave  that  country  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent outlook  upon  the  same  problems. 

This  brief  introduction  to  the  changing  aspects,  as  well 
as  the  constant  phases  of  regionalism,  shows  us  some  of  the 
complications  of  our  problem.   The  art  of  "governing  men"  as 
well  as  the  more  general  difficulties  of  maintaining  social 
solidarity,  involves  that  of  imder standing  regionalism,  re- 
gions, their  backgroxonds ,  their  limits  on  rationally  disin- 
terested behavior,  and  their  problems.   To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  realization  of  the  "promises"  of  the  Atomic  Age  are 
tied  up  with  regional  sociology.   One  of  these  limits  comes 
in  the  general  inhibitions  of  regionalism  to  the  necessary 
much  greater  social-solidarity  consciousness.   The  other  is 
the  peculiar  tinder  standing  of  regional  cultural-personalities 
as  to  what  an  Atomic  Age  should  do  for  them. 

Are  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  South,  the  Cornbelt, 
the  Pacific  West,  the  Arid  West,  the  Wheatbelt,  the  Appalach- 
ian-Ozarks,  or  the  eastern  Urban-Dairy  complex  the  same?  The 
answer  is  NO  I   Are  the  limits  on  technical  adjustment  the 
same?  Again,  NO!   Are  the  limits  on  understanding  different 
problems  such  as  rac6,  hybridization  of  farm  products,  food 
prices,  rural-urban  interchange,  etc.,  the  same.   Again,  NO! 

Further,  the  study  is  limited  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  regional  sociologies.   As  already  Indicated, 
regionalism  is  a  product  of  diverse  forces  and  ends.   An 
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attempt  to  study  "regionalism"  generally  becomes  too  compli- 
cated for  one  work.   Social  time,  history,  and  all  other  cul- 
tural-making factors  vary  widely  for  all  the  great  land  masses 
of  the  earth.   Russia,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  differ 
widely  in  regional  sociologies  (See  P.  C,  S.  Northrup,  The 
Meeting  of  East  and  West.  N.  Y.,  1946,  for  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  thesis). 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  take  the  region-making  fac- 
tors which  are  general  in  nature  and  show  their  specific  ex- 
perience in  creating  the  great  regions  of  the  United  States  of 
America.   Then  we  approach  these  separate  regions  and  seek  an 
outline  of  their  socio-cultural  faces  or  their  "personalities." 
After  this  second  step  we  go  farther  and  examine  the  regions 
as  inhibiting  forces  in  the  greater  problems  of  social  solidar- 
ity on  a  wider  range.  Finally,  we  examine  these  regions  in 
relation  to  the  promises  of  the  Atomic  Age.   The  Appalachlan- 
Ozarks  region  needs  a  new  type  of  dairy  cattle  and  sheep.   The 
South  needs  many  things  from  tolerance  in  race  matters  to  new 
products  and  a  good  high  oil  content  hybrid  cotton  seed. 
Every  other  region  has  similar  "wants"  and  "desires,"  some 
conflicting  with  larger  aims,  and  some  not;  some  realizable 
locally,  others  by  national  help.   What  are  these  aims?  How 
worthy  are  they?  How  can  we  expedite  or  study  their  growth? 
This  is  THE  REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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CHAPTER  II 
WHAT  IS  A  REGION? 

There  have  been  at  least  forty  different  attempts  to 
define  regionalism  for  the  United  States  alone.   These  leave 
no  specific,  sociologically  defendable,  answer.   (See  Odum 
and  Moore,  American  Regionalism.  1938,  p.  2,  for  forty  defi- 
nitions.  See  National  Resoiirces  Committee,  Regional  Factors 
in  National  Planning.  Washington,  1935,  for  no  definition.) 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  gives  numerous  other  defini- 
tions such  as  a  region  is  "in  general,  an  indefinite  area." 

A  basic  idea  of  regionalism  is  that  of  a  geographic  area 
of  some  physical  or  natural  homogeneity.   It  has  to  have  some 
homogeneity  itself  in  order  to  create  intimacy  in  its  human 
elements.   This  natural  homogeneity  extends  itself  into  the 
human  civilization  of  the  area  by  bringing  about  considerable 
similarity  of  the  main  social  practice3--making  a  living  and 
living.   Men  in  society,  particularly  high  civilization,  tend 
to  meet  the  main  problems  of  life  over  wide  areas  in  a  similar 
fashion.   North  Americans  generally  live  in  wooden  houses. 
In  Mexico  we  might  say  the  people  generally  live  in  sim-dried 
brick  or  adobe  houses.   The  main  bread-cereal  of  North  America 
is  from  wheat;  in  other  sections  of  the  world,  rice,  maize, 
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and  other  products  dominate  large  areas. 

Since  natiiral  homogeneity  has  a  differential  reaction  to 
the  varied  cultixral  habits  of  men,  the  same  nat\aral  or  geo- 
graphic factor  may  have  different  influences  upon  regionalism 
in  different  areas  of  the  world  and  at  different  times.   The 
Mississippi  Valley  if  in  Asia  would  almost  be  a  region  in  it- 
self because  it  would  be  a  source  of  water  supply  for  rice 
growing  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  a 
united  region  in  many  respects  as  is  the  Menam  Chao  Phaya  in 
Slam..  However,  that  is  not  true  in  America  because  we  have 
different  historical  cultural  practices.   Our  Mississippi  also 
flows  through  radically  different  climates,  but  this  is  not  the 
sole  reason  for  its  differential  regionalism  in  America. 

The  Valley  takes  its  origin  in  a  region  which  will  after- 
wards be  introduced  in  this  work  as  the  Arid  West.  It  shortly 
flows  through  the  Wheatbelt.  After  that  it  crosses  the  Corn- 
belt,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  divid- 
ing the  South,  where  the  major  historical  crop  has  been  cotton. 
(See  here  James'  Outline,  p.  155,  and  compare  Chart  I,  II,  and 
III.) 

This  suggests  a  first  principle. 

The  basic  regional-making  forces  are  so  mixed  up 
with  historical  and  social  factors  that  regional  com- 
plexes have  to  be  limited  to  areas  with  a  somewhat 
similar  culture. 

In  exposition  of  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out  as  above, 

that  river  valleys  differ  in  their  regionalization  influence 
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as  could  be  shown  by  comparing  the  Mississippi  and  the  Danube 
with  the  Menam  Chao  Phaya  and  the  Nile.   The  regionallzation 
Influences  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Danube  are  somewhat 
similar  In  negativism;  those  of  the  Nile  and  Menam  Chao  Phaya 
are  somewhat  similar  in  their  positivism.   Where  possible 
along  both  the  Nile  and  the  Menam  the  water  is  used  for  cul- 
tivation of  the  same  cereal.   Along  these  others  diverse  prac- 
tices prevail.   We  might  consider  the  main  parts  of  the  Menam 
and  the  Nile  as  one  region,  naturally  and  sociologically, 
whereas  the  main  parts  of  these  other  rivers,  while  "natviral- 
ly"  regions,  are  not  so  sociologically. 

Order  In  a  landscape  or  region  Is  partly  a  result  of  na- 
ture. But  a  study  of  the  orderly  creations  of  man  must  study 
order  no  matter  how  created. 

Thus  regional  sociology,  which  is  a  special  sociology  In 
itself,  is  limited  not  only  by  the  logical  differentiation  of 
Its  subject  matter  from  other  sociologies,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  its  concrete  localization  must  be  specifically 
limited  In  social  time  and  social  space.   Regional  sociology 
Is  not  only  a  study  of  the  "regional"  Influences  In  man's 
cultiore  but  Is  also  limited  to  areas  of  similar  soclo-cultural 
Identity  such  as  the  United  States  of  America.   James  uses  the 
same  concept  of  social  time  calling  different  epochs --sequent 
occupance . 

This  Idea  may  be  Illustrated  more  easily  than  it  can  be 
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explained.   Take  the  regionallzation  of  the  population  of 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to 
these  shores.   (See  this  in  J.  W.  Powell's  map  of  linguistic 
stocks  of  American  Indians  north  of  Mexico  on  p.  54  of  E.  C. 
Semple,  Influences  of  Geographic  Environment.   See  also  James, 
p.  164  on  the  twenty  aboriginal  cultures  and  W.  P.  Webb,  The 
Great  Plains.  1931,  Chs .  Ill,  IV,  and  V.)   Compare  this  with 
the  main  regionallzation  of.  the  United  States  by  the  white  man 
as  of  today.   (See  this  in  Pig.  1  of  0.  E.  Baker,  USDA  Misc. 
Pub.  260,  Washington,  G.  P.  0.,  1937.)   The  "natural  influ- 
ences" are  the  same  but  the  regionalism  is  different. 

An  approach  to  regional  sociology  for  North  America  has 
to  limit  itself  to  broad  cultural  and  historical  periods  of 
somewhat  similar  nature;  otherwise  we  could  not  get  at  any 
"principles  of  regionalism."  Self-sufficing  tribal  societies 
without  any  common  government  regionalized  the  United  States 
area, different  from  the  trading,  communicating,  common  govern- 
ing unit  of  white  men. 

The  same  idea  may  be  grasped  by  a  study  of  Carleton 
Coon's  Races  of  Europe.   Distinctly  different  CToltTjral  periods 
have  regionalized  the  same  geographic  environment  in  a  vari- 
ant manner,  althoxigh  the  cultural  influence  is  still  more 
dominant  in  Europe  than  in  a  neweT*  settled  land  (by  whites) 
as  the  United  States  of  America.   In  Europe  the  older  peoples 
nearly  all  grew  up  into  civilization.   In  America,  the  older 
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population  was  abolished,  somewhat  ruthlessly  although  partly 

by  disease,  and  a  newer  regionalism  grew  up. 

This  introduces  the  three  dimensions  of  a 
"region — geographic  factors,  social  time,  and  social 
space . 

Geographic  factors  are  numerous  such  as  rainfall,  tempera- 
ture, configuration  of  territory,  climate,  natural  vegetation, 
and  so  on.   These  are  largely  constants. 

Geography  lies  at  the  basis  of  history.   (Kant)  While 
this  constancy  of  geography  is  not  entirely  true,  yet  it  is 
very  important.   Illustrations  of  the  exceptions  make  the  rule 
clear.   A  civilization  which  can  use  petroleum  will  make  a 
different  use  of  oil-rich  territory  than  will  a  civilization 
which  cannot  use  it.   An  atomic  age  will  make  a  different  vise 
of  a  region  rich  in  materials  of  which  the  atoms  can  be  split 
easily  than  will  any  other  type  of  civilization.   Nevertheless, 
wet  country  versus  deserts,  grass  country  versus  timberland, 
and  plains  versvis  highlands  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
regional  constants.   This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  many  as- 
tonishing similarities  in  regionalism  of  North  America  by  the 
Indians  and  Whites . 

James,  representative  of  the  geographers,  uses  eight 
basic  types  of  the  lands  of  the  earth.   These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  dry  lands,  where  sunlight  is  abtindant  and  water  supply 
is  small.   The  Arid  West  in  Chart  I  illustrates  this  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  tropical  forest  (wet)  lands.   Very  little  of  this  is 
fOTjnd  in  the  United  States  and  that  mainly  in  swamps  of 
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the  lower  South.   (Palmetto  covmtry) 

3.  The  mediterranean  scrub-forest  lands  Illustrated  for  the 
United  States  largely  by  the  Pacific  region.   Here  the 
"natural"  factors  are  arranged  somewhat  as  the  region  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

4.  The  mid-latitude  mixed  forest  lands  where  there  is  plenti- 
ful rainfall  and  a  distinct  cold  season  "which  enforces  a 
well-defined  rhythm  on  all  the  various  forms  of  life." 

This  is  best  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  Eastern 
United  States  north  of  the  cotton  belt. 

5.  The  Grasslands  where  vegetation  covering  is  primarily  grass. 
Best  illustrated  for  the  United  States  by  the  Western  Corn- 
belt  and  the  Wheatbelt.   Here  prairie  and  buffalo  grass 
coverage  separate  the  timbered  lands  from  the  sparsely 
vegetated  dry  lands. 

6.  The  Boreal  forest  lands.   This  is  represented  by  Canada 
North  of  the  Wheatbelt  on  the  grasslands  and  by  a  large 
part  of  Alaska.   We  do  not  deal  with  this  for  the  United 
States. 

7.  The  Polar  lands,  mostly  ice  covered.   (Alaskan  northern 
extremities) 

8.  The  Moiintain  lands.   Our  highest  mountains  are  of  course, 
in  the  Arid  West  and  in  the  Pacific  region.   However,  the 
most  colorful  influence  of  mountains  upon  American  region- 
alism, if  we  exclude  the  indirect  influence  of  the  American 
Rockies  upon  rainfall  and  regionalism,  is  in  the  Appalach- 
ian-Ozarks. 

Social  time  is  a  conception  which  differentiates  mathe- 
matical time,  or  the  passing  of  the  years,  into  epochs  of 
closely  related  social  practices.   It  is  a  relative  concep- 
tion, one  capable  of  being  considered  by  many  gradations. 
We  may  speak  of  the  last  Indian  occupation  of  North  America 
as  one  era  of  social  time  as  contrasted  with  white  occupation, 
as  another.   More  specifically,  social  time  of  the  white  oc- 
cupation could  easily  be  divided  into  that  before  the  Iron 
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and  steel  age  and  that  after.   Before  cheap  iron  and  steel  we 
could  not  build  railroads  or. break  up  the  prairie  sod.   We 
might  also  say  that  the  atomic  age  will  be  a  new  era  of  social 
time  in  American  white  occupation- -although  its  outlines  are 
not  seen  clearly  yet.   Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  we  approach 
the  matter,  when  we  speak  of  regionalism,  and  find  it  a  usable 
topic,  we  are  thinking  generally  of  broad  eras  in  which  the 
regional  expressions  develop  in  the  same  social  time.   The 
social  clock  is  not  regularly  spaced  into  even  periods  like 
the  mathematical  clock. 

Social  space  divides  man  into  great  areas  of  broad  com- 
mon value  systems.   Euro-American  culture  may  be  denoted  as 
one  region  in  social  space--simply  because  it  is  a  common  unit 
of  an  industrial-trading  world.   It  is  divided--although  per- 
haps not  as  ideally  so  as  it  should--into  a  common  economic 
division  of  labor.   That  is  why  when  a  part  of  Euro-American 
culture  fears  a  war  or  temporary  breaking  of  relations  with 
another  part,  it  tries  to  outwit  this  temporary  deprivation 
by  storage  of  the  necessities  of  life  (war  stock  piles)  o-r  by 
finding  substitutes--ersatz  st\jff  or  celle-wolle  (rayon  cloth- 
ing materials  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  and  wool) . 
Many  of  man's  great  adaptations  of  inventions  have  arisen  out 
of  these  militant  searches  for  substitutes,  such  as  the  syn- 
thetic fuels  for  internal  combustion  motors  in  Europe  or  our 
own  substitutes  for  rubber,  quinine,  and  tin. 
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Now  then  what  is  a  region,  as  discussed  here,  or  a  con- 
cept valid  generally?  What  is  regional  sociology? 

Regional  sociology  is  an  approach  to  location  of 
man's  values  and  activities  on  this  globe  to  the  ex- 
tent that  indefinite  areas  become  understandably 
definite  from  a  combination  of  geographic  factors, 
working  in  fairly  recognizable  similarities  of  social 
time  and  social  space. 

A  region  is  one  of  the  units  so  made  from  the  above  com- 
bination of  factors.  The  regional  sociology  we  study  is  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  its  trading  culttire  of  the 
white  man's  occupation.   The  principles  may  have  general  ap- 
plication but  the  study  must  have  historical  specificity. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  emphasized  that  a  region  is 
never  clear-cut,  being  generally  always  sijrrounded  by  a  transi- 
tion area  which  shades  into  others.   This  may  best  be  illus- 
trated by  the  South  which  is  bordered  on  the  North  by  the 
Appalachian-Ozarks  area  and  on  the  West  by  the  Arid  region. 
The  center  of  the  southern  region  is  the  coastal  plain  where 
mono-cultural  cotton  or  tobacco  production  around  the  planta- 
tion with  its  sharecropper  type  of  white  and  negro  workers. 
Towards  the  North  it  shades  off  into  the  piedmont  and  then 
the  mountain  coiuitles.   As  the  moimtain  counties  are  approached, 
the  Appalachian-Ozarkian  characteristics  become  more  and  more 
dominant  and  the  southern  less  and  less.   As  one  leaves  East 
Texas,  the  area  becomes  more  and  more  arid  and  we  soon  pass 
out  of  the  cotton  regions  into  the  great  plains  and  finally 
toward  the  mountains  of  the  arid  region. 
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Thus  a  region  is  a  conceptualization  of  a  system  of  domi- 
nant ideas  into  a  cult-ural  personality.   The  area  of  the  region 
is  roughly  the  place  where  the  transition  of  the  influence  of 
one  personality  type  breaks  over  to  another.   As  we  leave  the 
cultural  center  of  the  southern  personality  and  approach  the 
mountains,  the  great  plain  of  the  arid  region  or  the  tidewater 
border  of  the  sea,  we  get  away  more  and  more  from  the  influence 
of  the  bourbon-planter  sharecropper-negro  type  of  cultural 
domination. 

This  idea  of  indef initeness  of  border  areas  and  more 
clearly  cut  regional  centers  applies  equally  well  to  the  other 
American  regions.   Sometimes  a  definite  border  is  laid  down 
by  a  mountain  range  or  a  clear-cut  rainfall  line.   In  others 
state  jurisdictions  and  historical  circimistances  make  region- 
alism more  definite.   However,  it  is  best  at  all  times  to 
think  of  regions  as  being  dominated  by  cultToral  complexes 
shading  away  from  one  towards  others . 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  REGIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Our  aim  is  to  Isolate,  for  pvirposes  of  study,  the  basic 
sociological  reglonallsms  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  we  have  definite  geographic  constants,  a  social  space  of 
a  large  \inlted  nation  overriding  many  local  geographic  con- 
stants and  the  social  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  revolutions  and  the  atomic  age.   What 
then  are  the  regions  of  Importance  and  why? 

As  a  first  approach  to  this  matter  it  is  wise  to  outline 
a  series  of  peculiar  regional  factors  which  have  received 
rather  unique  and  free  expression  in  the  United  States.   These 
may  be  given  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  dominant  group  in  the  United  States  eventually  fell 
into  a  common  traditlon--the  Anglo-Saxon- -and  a  common  language, 
American  English.   Opposing  groups--French,  Spanish,  Indian, 
Dutch,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  others--were  uprooted  by  the  mas- 
sive impact  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.   "We  Americans"  may 
be  from  everywhere,  as  Louis  Adamic  and  others  have  most  re- 
cently re-emphasized,  but  still  there  is  that  Mayflower  tradi- 
tion and  conception  of  us  as  part  of  the  English-speaking 
world.   Indians  and  others  were  pushed  out  of  the  way  of  this 
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grand  tradition.   (For  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  see  George 
I.  Sanchez,  Forgotten  People.  Univ.  of  New  Mexico  Press,  Albu- 
querque, 1940.   For  the  Amerindian  see  particularly  E.  W.  Stearn 
and  A.  E.  Stearn,  The  Effect  of  Smallpox  on  the  Destiny  of  the 
Amerindian.  Boston,  1945.   Of  1,150,000  estimated  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  smallpox  alone  claimed  500,000.) 

Contrasted  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  this  U.S.A.  part 
of  the  continent  was  settled  by  "whites"  as_  one  people.   This 
is  different  from  the  statement  that  we  were  one  people.   The 
common  tradition  which  swept  us  all  was  that  of  the  one  American 
idea.  We  settled  in  the  modern  period  of  the  building  of  great 
secular  nations,  and  we  made  the  nation  and  the  nation  made  us. 
This  was  the  basic  idea  back  of  Tom  Paine 's  Common  Sense  and 
Abraham  Lincoln's  "One  People." 

2.  The  second  important  characteristic  was  the  settling  of 
America  (1620  to  1920)  in  an  age  of  trade  and  capitalism.   While 
this  was  not  so  dominant  at  first,  its  idea  spread  as  communi- 
cation enabled  the  peoples  to  spread.   The  conception  of  the 
colonial  days  was  that  the  colonies  should  fit  into  a  system 
of  Empire  trade.   That  was  the  reason  that  in  1763  Americans 
were  prohibited  from  settling  beyond  the  soxorces  of  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   At  that  time  the  regions  of 
the  United  States  consisted  of  the  embryonic  South  built  large- 
ly aroxond  export  products,  an  embryonic  self-sufficing  trading- 
manufacturing  region  in  the  North  and  a  similar  beginning 
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Appalachian-Ozarks  area  In  the  backwoods  on  the  "first  fron- 
tier."  (F.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History.  New 
York,  1921.)   Later  the  spread  of  the  regional  idea  and  the 
development  of  new  frontiers  was  largely  integrated  with  the 
trading  cultiore.   The  only  exception  was  the  Appalachian- 
Ozarks  region  where  many  early  families  were  left  behind. 
These  grew  up  as  a  self-sufficing  culture,  largely  geographi- 
cally dominated,  and  remain  as  the  most  "colorful"  of  our 
present  regional  culttires.   They  retrograded  to  a  kin-clan 
social  organization.   Nevertheless,  America  spread  primarily 
as  a  trading  cultxore  and  this  commerce  in  itself  became  a 
social  factor  which  made  regionalism  selective.   Basic  ex- 
change production  in  each  region  became  more  of  a  regional- 
making  factor  than  did  the  kind  of  people  or  the  type  of  geog- 
raphy as  geography. 

3.  Next  Is  the  fact  that  America  was  settled  in  the  milieu 
of  Euro-American  civilization.   Other  than  slight  attempts  at 
isolation  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  days  and  in  the  War  of  1812, 
American  settlement  was  within  the  tastes,  the  developing  cul- 
ture of  and  the  basic  sentiments  of  Euro-American  Institutions. 
This  meant  that  almost  all  of  the  United  States  was  easily 
passable  socially  for  all  the  elements  of  Eviropean  culture. 
The  peoples  and  their  only  slightly  differing  value  systems 
could  disperse  themselves  in  America  rather  freely.   Modern 
European  institutions,  customs,  religions,  skin  and  color 
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types  all  fitted  easily  together  here.   The  Indians  removed 
themselves  or  were  removed.   The  Negroes  came  in  as  a  sub- 
category dispersed  among  the  collective  institutions  of  the 
former  Europeans.   Pork  fattened  from  corn  differentiated  the 
Cornbelt  from  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.   Language,  re- 
ligion, common  law,  skin  color,  "basic  dietary  habits,  insti- 
tutions were  all  the  same.   Constant  economic  factors  within  a 
common  Euro-American  trading  civilization  would  affect  the 
regionalism  more  than  any  single  social  factor.   If  the  great 
routes  of  transportation,  trade,  and  movements  of  peoples  af- 
f ected  other  civilizations,  they  made  ours.   That  region  which 
could  grow  corn  grew  corn  and  became  the  Cornbelt.   That  region 
which  could  grow  wheat,  grew  it,  and  became  the  Wheatbelt. 
Economic  factors,  based  upon  geography,  climate,  and  other  ma- 
terial conditions  (within  the  range  of  European  trading  cul- 
ture), dominated  all  of  American  regionalism  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area  and  the  Old  South. 

In  one  sense  America  is  not  a  new  culture  but  an  extension 
of  the  Atlantic  dominated  old  Western  culture  to  the  other 
border  of  that  same  small  Atlantic  Ocean.   From  a  heterogenous 
Europe  in  homogenous  Western  culture  came  the  blood  and  cul- 
tiipes  which  settled  here.   By  1700  new  waves  of  Europeans 
began  such  as  the  Germanic  or  Palitanate  "Dutch,"  the  northern 
or  Saxon  Germans  (now  recovered  from  the  shriveling  hand  of 
the  Black  Death  c.  1620-1630),  and  the  Scotch-Irish  (Anglo-Saxons) 
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from  Ulster.   After  the  disruptions  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  new  waves  set  ln--South  Ireland,  North- 
ern Europe,  Southern  Europe,  Eastern  Europe.   A  total  of  about 
forty  million  arrived  in  the  century  following  the  Napoleonic 
period.  '' 

If  Europe  has  Its  common-law  and  civil-law  traditions,  we 
have  them.   If  Evirope  has  its  Graeco-Roman-Christian  tradition, 
so  do  we.   If  Europe  is  Protestant  and  Catholic,  so  are  we. 
We  are  all  "immigrants"  or  descendants  of  such.   A  newer  and 
relatively  more  richly  endowed  house,  but  on  the  same  Atlantic 
and  in  the  same  heterogenous  Euro-American  tradition.   {Read 
P.  A.  Sorokin,  The  Crisis  of  Our  Age.  1942,  Ch.  VIII;  Louis 
Adamlc,  A  Nation  of  Nations,  New  York,  1944-5;  Carle  C.  Zimmer- 
man, "Evolution  of  the  Euro-American  Community,"  Rural  Sociolo- 
£2;,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1939.) 

4.  America  was  settled  rapidly  and  fluidly  in  a  commer- 
cial culture  so  that  physical  factors  were  about  the  only  con- 
stants to  regional  boundaries.   The  cultural  factors  adapted 
themselves  to  the  phy3ical--a3S\iming  the  social  space  of  Euro- 
American  culture.   Americans  cannot  speak  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  a  region  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  Ukraine  in  Eixrope. 
They  have  to  think  of  the  great  plains,  the  spring  and  winter 
Wheatbelts,  the  Cornbelt,  and  the  Old  South  as  all  being  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  American  Ukraine  region.   Four  of  these  are 
determined  primarily  by  "economic"  factors,  whereas  only  one 
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is    seml-aoclo-cultioral  from  the  beginning.      (The   South  inte- 
grated about   the   Slave   culture.) 

This  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  relative  simplicity  of 
geographic  factors  in  North  America.  All  our  great  geographic 
regions  are  fairly  homogenous  and  connected  together  for  fair- 
ly easy  access  from,  one  part  to  another.  Illustrative  of  this 
is  the  Northeast  Urban  region  In  which  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
the  Great  Lakes  make  It  a  fairly  unitary  region.  (On  this  see 
James,  op.  cit. .  p.  147.) 

5.  Since  America  was  settled  rapidly  and  recently,  regional 
consciousness  Is  little  developed  in  the  United  States.   The 
country  is  regionalized  but  very  few  people  know  about  it  or 
use  it  as  a  tool  for  understanding.   In  the  South  the  people 
are  regionally  conscious,  but  it  is  "all  these  people"  against 
the  United  States.   It  is  not  to  them  a  South  in  a  welter  of 
other  regions.   If  "all  these  people"  want,  the  Iftilted  States  to 
run  itself  in  their  interests,  what  can  they  say  of  the  claims 
of  the  Pacific  region,  the  Arid  West,  the  Wheatbelt,  the  Corn- 
belt,  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area,  or  the  old  Urban-Dairy- 
Industrlal  region  (north  of  a  line  from  New  York  to  Chicago)? 
If  they  are  basing  their  southern  claims  on  birth  and  fertility 
rates,  then  the  first  allowance  must  be  made  to  the  Appalachian- 
Ozarks  region,  most  of  which  is  even  psychologically  discon- 
nected from  the  South.   The  commercial -export  farm  regions  of 
the  United  States  claim  to  speak  for  "the  farmers,"  without 
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anyone  even  understanding  that  high  grain  prices  take  ironey 
directly  from  the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern-Urban  region. 
These  purchase  this  grain  for  producing  milk,  eggs,  and  fresh 
meat  for  the  industrial  populations.   The  economic  welfare  of 
the  farmers  in  the  Northeast  is  crushed  between  the  fluctuat- 
ing payrolls  of  the  industrial  masses,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  constant  politico-economic  dominance  of  the  feed-producing 
farmers  in  the  more  Vi/estern  states,  on  the  other.   The  small 
farmer  in  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area  buys  his  overalls  from 
the  South  and  his  sin'plus  food  from  the  Cornbelt.   He  either 
does  these  or  he  wears  homespun  and  overcultivates  his  hilly 
land  for  grain  crops. 

6.  The  next  most  needed  step  in  the  Sociology  of  Ameri- 
canism is  a  development  of  regional  sociologies.   Each  region 
(not  alone  a  few  such  as  the  South,  the  Cornbelt,  and  the 
Pacific  area)  must  have  knowledge  of  its  being,  its  peculiar 
psychology,  and  its  relation  to  general  national  problems  as 
well  as  its  national  responsibilities.   If  the  nation  owes 
something  to  "all  these  people,"  they  owe  something  to  the 
nation.   If  the  South  expects  so  much  from  the  nation,  is  it 
not  right  for  the  nation  to  ask  the  South  to  put  its  cotton 
and  racial  "houses"  in  order?   If  the  nation  finds  its  chief 
population  source  among  the  poor  upland  farmers,  should  not 
the  nation  give  them  something  other  than  an  effusion  of 
politically  pious  lip-service?   Should  an  egg  producer  be  a 
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whipping  boy  between  a  grain  producer  and  an  virban  public  which 
demands  good  and  cheap  eggs?   If  the  nation  is  eventually  going 
to  need  the  isolation  and  the  minerals  of  the  Arid  Vnest  for 
national  defense,  should  it  not  begin  now  to  develop  those  re- 
sources on  a  long-time  basis?   The  problem  involves  most  of  the 
issues  of  American  national  life. 

7.  The  basic  necessity  for  a  development  of  regional  know- 
ledge and  consciousness  In  the  United  States  is  the  rise  of 
regional  intellectual  centers.   In  older  countries  this  has 
come  about  naturally  because  of  the  provincial  interests  and 
attractions  of  the  regional  universities.   There  the  vmlversl- 
ties  and  Intellectual  centers  are  divided  into  two  types--those 
of  a  regional  nature  which  study  the  problems  of  their  region, 
in  addition  to  general  scientific  matters,  and  those  of  larger 
scope  which  study  all  regions  as  well  as  general  science. 
American  development  will  probably  follow  this  same  regional 
division  of  labor.   Certain  Intellectual  centers  will  concen- 
trate on  the  peculiar  problems  of  their  region,  whereas  others 
will  deal  in  addition  with  all  regions. 

To  this  time  the  great  regional  development  In  this  coun- 
try has  been  in  the  South.   Before  the  Civil  War  It  had  Its 
Intellectual  center  at  Charleston,  at  which  place  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Slave  culture  embellished  the  Idea  with  the 
"Greek  Democracy"  concept.   They  held  among  other  things  that 
the  South  was  a  democracy  of  the  Greek  type,  discriminating 
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carefully  between  ir.en  of  "gold,"  "silver,"  and  "iron."   (For 
the  Charleston  culture  as  well  as  the  Concord  schooL  in  New 
England  see  Vernon  L.  Parrlngton,  Main  Currents  in  American 
Thought,  Vol.  II,  New  York,  1927.)   After  that  time,  due  to 
the  leadership  of  Howard  W.  Odum,  the  leadership  has  shifted 
largely  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina- -although  other 
centers  play  smaller  roles.   (For  this  see  H.  W.  Odum  and 
Katherine  Jocher,  In  Search  of  the  Regional  Balance  of  America, 
Chapel  Hill,  1945.)   Before  the  Civil  War  the  "intellectual" 
center  of  the  Northeast-Urban  region  was  partly  the  Concord 
group  in  New  England  and  partly  the  New  York  Tribune  under  the 
leadership  of  Horace  Greeley.   The  Concord  group  moved  toward 
unitarlanism  and  transcendentalism  which  emphasized  the  prag- 
matic view  that  God  was  just  and  that  man  was  entitled  to  some 
of  his  Heaven  on  earth.   Greeley  carried  this  further  to  foster 
the  movement  for  a  "new"  Republican  party  which  was  to  imple- 
ment these  matters  by  "tariffs  to  protect  the  workingman," 
homestead  exemptions,  "vote  yourself  a  (homestead  act)  farm," 
and  other  matters  which  were  directly  conflicting  with  the 
slavery,  Greek  democracy,  free  trade  interests  of  the  South. 
Prior  to  the  modern  period,  leadership  in  regional  affairs 
was  more  often  outside  \iniversities  than  in.   (For  the  Greeley 
influence  see  J.  R.  Commons,  "Horace  Greeley  and  the  Working 
Class  Origins  of  the  Republican  Party,"  Pol.  Sci.  Quar. .  Vol. 
XXIV,  No.  3,  1909,  pp.  468-488;  but  also  see  the  tale  in  his 
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own  words  in  Horace  Greeley,  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life.  New 
York,  1863;  Horace  Greeley,  The  American  Conflict.  Vol.  I, 
Chicago,  1864.) 

The  Appalachian-Ozarks  region,  the  third  to  shape  itself 
in  form  in  colonial  days,  has  never  had  an  intellectual  center 
of  its  own--one  which  really  saw  its  problems  as  an  integrated 
whole.   The  region  has  suffered  from  diverse  outside  interpre- 
tations, all  "being  of  a  single  tracK  type,  the  most  outstanding 
of  which  was  that  precedent  to  the  resettlement  movement  of  the 
thirties.   Here  the  contention  was  that  the  area,  instead  of 
being  remodeled  along  some  lines  such  as  timber  production  or 
a  highland  dairy  industry  as  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  was  simply 
that  of  removing  the  people--depopulation.   (For  this  see  USDA, 
Misc.  Pub.  205,  Economic  and  Social  Problems  and  Conditions  of 
the  Southern  Appalachians.  Vifashington,  D.  C,  1935.) 

After  the  Civil  War  matters  of  social  importance  connected 
with  the  growth  and  industrialization  of  the  United  States  be- 
came so  pressing  in  the  Northeast-Urban  region  that  definite 
regional  consciousness  and  leadership  have  slipped  away  and 
now  await  revival  in  the  interests  of  a  well-planned  future 
national  economy.   Regional  conceptions  suffered  a  definite 
lapse. 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  regionalism  of  the 
future  in  the  United  States  will  be  that  of  intel- 
lectual centers,  primarily  imiversities .   These  will 
study  their  own  respective  regions  and,  in  addition, 
if  the  university  is  of  national  character,  view  the 
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whole  matter  of  regional  contributions,  ends,  needs, 
deficiencies,  and  characteristics  on  a  national  scope. 

8.  At  this  place  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  other 
approaches  or  a  more  meticulous  use  of  the  conception  of  homo- 
geneity, it  would  be  possible  to  regionalize  the  United  States 
indefinitely.   The  South  has  its  piedmont,  coastal  plain,  and 
tidewater  cultures.   There  is  the  Virginia  South,  the  Deep 
South  of  Gone  With  the  Wind,  the  Louisiana  South  of  Catholic 
cultijre,  the  "Down  the  River"  South  in  which  the  more  obstrep- 
erous slave  hands  of  the  East  were  worked  in  great  gangs  in 
broad  fields  and  the  Texas  South. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  southern  region  around  Los  Angeles 
could  certainly  be  differentiated  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  the  Arid  West,  the  region  could  be  separated  into  the  Great 
Basin  and  the  part  of  the  Great  Plains  with  insufficient  rain- 
fall for  wheat.   The  Wheat  area  could  easily  be  two--that  of 
spring  and  that  of  winter  wheat.   Other  reasons  could  be  found 
for  breaking  up  the  remaining  regions  of  the  United  States  into 
several  smaller  unities. 

Also  within  each  region  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 
Aroostook  Coitnty  with  its  commercial  potato  fields  is  more 
like  the  Cornbelt  in  its  social  organization  and  its  psycholo- 
gy than  it  is  like  the  Northeast-Urban-Industrial  region. 
Lexington,  Kentucky  and  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  both  in  the 
Appalachian-Ozarks  region,  are  as  different  as  night  and  day. 
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Furthermore,  the  whole  matter  of  regionalism  could  also 
be  approached  from  the  functional  point  of  view.   Where  do  you 
do  your  wholesale  trading?   From  what  center  does  your  daily 
newspaper  comeV   Where  is  your  Federal  Reserve  discount  bank? 
Vi/hat  urban  center  furnishes  yoTor  main  radio  program? 

However,  all  this  leads  to  nihilism  in  thinking  and  de- 
stroys the  main  reasons  for  regional  sociology.   We  seek  rather 
the  bigger  and  broader  issues  of  American  Regional  Sociology, 
^hat  is  outstanding  and  relatively  permanent  in  American 
regionalism.   Where  would  you  look  for  a  bourbon  planter,  a 
hill-billy,  an  lorbanite,  a  cornbelt  farmer,  a  wheat  rancher, 
a  cowboy,  a  sheep-herder,  or  a  Westerner?   One  would  go  to 
these  main  regions  already  described  and  would  find  a  series 
of  regional  sociologies  of  operational  discernibillty . 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  REGIONAL  PERSONALITY 

Basic  to  an  vinderstandlng  of  regionalism  is  the  idea  of 
regional  personality.   The  traits  of  a  human  personality  are 
those  distinctive  of  one  individual  which  set  him  off  from 
that  general  group  of  God's  children,  all  two-legged  animals 
who  are  supposed  by  natural  law  to  be  separated  from  other 
animals  by  being  human.   A  human  personality  is  a  person  who 
has  accumulated  certain  individual  and  persistent  traits 
which  separate  and  mark  him  off  from  others  or  from  a  mere 
thing  or  an  abstraction. 

A  regional  personality  is  an  eniomeration  of  the  distinc- 
tive and  persistent  traits  common  to  a  geographic  aggregate 
of  people  and  things  called  a  region  in  the  sense  set  forth 
earlier  in  Section  II.   Right  away  we  see  why  the  attempt  to 
set  forth  regional  personalities  by  urban  centers,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  III,  is  bo\ind  to  fail.   The  fact  that  a 
person  reads  a  Hearst  paper  from  a  Chicago  address  is  not 
going  to  differentiate  him  individually  and  persistently  from 
a  reader  of  the  same  Hearst  paper  from  a  New  York  address. 
We  have  to  have  something  more  basic  and  profound  than  an 
address  differentiating  and  individualizing  the  basic  regions 
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one  from  another. 

The  elements  of  a  regional  personality  then  must  lie  in 
the  basement  factors  of  life- -something  found  in  geography, 
social  space,  or  social  time  which  is  outstanding,  colorful, 
persistent,  and  important  to  life.   We  can  see  or  visualize 
conceptually  a  Southerner,  a  Hill-Billy,  an  Urbanlte,  a  two- 
Gallus  farmer,  a  Wheat-Grower,  a  Plainsman,  and  a  Westerner. 
Some  of  these  are  more  clear  to  us  than  others  because  some 
come  from  more  distinctive  and  well-formed  historical  regions. 
Others  (like  a  resident  of  the  Pacific  area)  come  from  regions 
just  now  forming,  and  which  will  in  time,  probably  be  as  af- 
fected by  urbanity  as  will  the  Northeastern  Chicago--New  York-- 
Boston  type. 

Again  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  region  to  tvirn  out  one 
single  type  of  human  personality  for  it  to  have  a  regional 
"personality."   Thus  we  see  in  the  South  the  boiarbon  planter, 
the  sharecropper  (white),  the  sharecropper  (negro),  the  hill- 
cracker,  the  tidewater  swamper,  the  Texan,  the  Georgian,  and 
the  Virginian.   All  of  these  are  human  personality  types, 
products  of  the  differential  influence  of  the  Southern  regional 
personality  upon  different  social  classes  and  materials  with 
which  it  started.   Yet  no  one  would  reasonably  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Southern  regional  personality  although  it  does  turn 
out  at  the  same  time  many  differing  persons.   All  of  these 
characters,  types,  and  persons  are  the  simultaneous  product 
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of  the  Southern  regional  personality. 

A  regional  personality  has  to  be  a  social  fact,  different 
from  that  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  region,  and  in 
the  terminology  of  Durkheim,  constraining  the  individuals  who 
comprise  the  region.   As  such  we  only  know  a  regional  personali- 
ty through  its  common  reflection  in  many  different  individuals. 
These  individuals  having  had  a  multiplicity  of  life  experiences, 
many  of  which  vary  from  those  of  their  neighbors,  will  nat\iral- 
ly  differ  from  their  neighbors  in  many  respects.   In  one  sense 
though,  in  addition  to  the  basic  coimniinal  influences  bigger 
and  broader  than  the  region,  they  will  be  alike.   They  will 
tend  to  reflect  the  communalizing  effect  of  the  influences 
making  the  regional  personality  or  the  historical  regional  per- 
sonality itself. 

All  men  are  humans.   That  is  a  general  experience  larger 
than  the  regional  influences.   Each  man  is  a  unique  experience — 
an  individual.   That  is  something  smaller  than  the  regional 
personality.   But  to  a  considerable  extent  all  men  in  the 
former  Dixie  states  are  Southerners.   That  is,  they  reflect 
the  common  symptoms  of  the  regional  personality. 

A  regional  personality  is,  then,  a  reflection  in  resi- 
dents of  an  historic  r«gion  of  a  basic  system  of  values  de- 
termined largely  by  the  historical,  the  geographic, and  the 
other  communalizing  experiences  of  the  region.   A  regional 
personality  reflects  the  persistent  individualizing  traits 
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of  an  area  which  has  developed  Itself  into  a  region.   Naturally 
the  traits  influencing  an  area  change  from  time  to  time.   But 
to  the  extent  they  are  persistent  and  common  to  an  area,  the 
regional  personality  shows  itself. 

As  human  affairs  are  studied  more  closely  and  scientifical- 
ly, it  is  becoming  clearer  that  all  collective  groups  have  per- 
sistent influences  arising  within  their  collectivization  which 
gives  them  personalities  different  from  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  groups.   A  personality  pattern  may  be  faint  or 
clear-cut.   If  it  has  a  persistent  backgrovind  it  will  become 
clear-cut  in  time.   This  present  use  of  the  concept  personality 
in  regional  groups  will  probably  be  considerably  criticized 
both  by  nominalists  and  by  meticulous,  particularly  primarily 
theoretical,  sociologists.   Yet  we  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  geographic  groups  do  get  collective  personalities  which 
are  organized  about  symbols,  systems  of  laws  and  behavior,  and 
ways  of  thinking. 

These  are  necessary  forms  of  social  organization  and  do 
not  conflict  with  greater  forms  of  solidarity  if  expressed  In 
a  healthful  manner.   Sound  cells  are  necessary  to  a  sound  body. 
Well-developed  regional  sociologies  are  necessary  to  a  strong 
United  States.   This  is  particularly  true  because  many  Ameri- 
can regions  are  really  personalities  developed  about  raw  com- 
modity monopolies  (Cornbelt,  Wheatbelt,  Cotton-South).   In 
this  period  of  "raw- commodity  revolution,"  to  use  Copeland's 
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terminology  again,  It  is  very  essential  that  we  see  that  each 
region  understands  its  role  in  American  and  global  life. 

The  problem;  of  the  development  of  the  regional  personality 
is  concerned  with  the  crosscurrents  of  two  forces,  one  seeking 
to  make  an  all-rtmerican  personality,  and  the  other  increasing 
its  regional  differences.   Certain  standards  common  to  all 
Americans  are  increasingly  emchasized  by  our  radio,  our  news- 
papers, and  our  common  national  institutions.   Radio  English 
tends  to  become  in  large  part  American  English.   Many  other  com- 
mon American  institutions  from  national  faiths,  religious  be- 
liefs, and  baseball  slang  become  more  and  more  a  unified  na- 
tional type. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  happens,  the  regions  becoff.e  more 
conscious  of  their  deviations  from,  the  general  American  type 
in  those  collective  influences  emphasized  by  the  region.   Holly- 
wood as  one  type  of  alternative  national  center  to  New  York 
(certainly  dominating  in  movies  and  hence  radio  characters) 
contributes  mightily  to  the  all-American  personality.   Yet  the 
Pacific  region  is  growing  m^ore  self-conscious  at  the  same 
time.   Pittsburgh  plus  moves  West. 

It  is  something  like  the  physical  growth  and  development 
of  the  individual  and  his  personality.   As  he  matures  he  gets 
more  of  an  individual  personality  but  at  the  same  time  his 
arms,  legs,  and  other  organs  develop  more  into  their  special- 
ized functions. 
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This  explains  why  all  Americans  become  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans and  "all  these  people"  become  more  and  more  "all  these  ' 
people"  at  the  same  time.   There  is  no  conflict  between  the 
two  value  systems,  and  what  conflict  exists  should  be  elimi- 
nated.  If  a  regional  personality  harms  the  national  personali- 
ty, the  difference  should  be  eliminated.   And  vice  versa.   If 
the  Federal  Government  is  an  agent  to  excessive  food  prices 
in  the  urban-industrial  region,  that  should  be  eliminated. 
The  regional  personality  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  an 
agent  in  depriving  local  Americans  of  the  full  participation 
in  common  American  culture--whether  they  be  of  Negro,  Orien- 
tal, Spapish-Amierican,  or  hill-billy  origin. 

One  of  the  m.ajor  functions  of  regional  sociology  is  to 

bring  out,  rationalize,  explain,  and  lay  down  the  principles 

for  meliorating  the  regional  spirits  into  the  common  American 

spirit. 
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experience  and  tradition.   In  the  above  work  the  general 
collective  experiences  of  the  farmers  as  a  social  class 
are  emphasized  to  show  how  a  social  class  moves  from 
nominalism  to  realism.   In  the  same  manner  a  great  region 
with  common  interests  and  experiences  tends  eventually 
to  move  from  nominalism  toward  realism.   It  begins  to 
realize  its  common  interests  and  to  visualize  its  "re- 
gional personality."   Boston  becom.es  more  Boston  while 
America  becomes  more  America. 


CHAPTER  V 
'  •  THE  SOUTHERN  REGION 

Geography.   The  South  includes  most  of  the  former  Dixie 
states.   Maryland  and  Northern  Virginia  have  entered  into  the 
Northeastern-Urban-Industrial  region.   Missouri,  one  of  the 
former  slave  states,  is  now  about  50  per  cent  Cornbelt  and 
the  other  Appalachlan-Ozarks ,  but  with  some  "Southern  person- 
ality" left.   East  Texas  is  essentially  Southern,  whereas  the 
Vifest  belongs  to  the  Arid  West.   Essentially  and  fundamentally, 
all  the  form.er  Dixie  states  except  Maryland  and  Missouri  com- 
prise the  Southern  region.   The  border  states  are  all  transi- 
tional.  This  Is  shown  by  the  constant  fluctuation  in  and  out 
of  the  "solid  South"  made  by  these  border  states  on  political 
landslides. 

The  core  of  the  Southern  region  is  a  coastal  plain  east 
and  south  of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area.   On  the  outer  edge 
of  this  is  the  tidewater  region,  a  wide  slightly  sloping  shelf 
leading  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   On  the  inner 
side  of  the  coastal  plain  is  the  piedmont,  a  rough  series  of 
hills  at  the  edge  of  the  mountain  chain.   In  general  the  cli- 
mate tends  toward  the  subtropical  with  two  rainy  seasons  and 
two  dry,  although  this  is  somewhat  broken  up  into  the  alternate 
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hot  and  cold  seasons  of  the  temperate  zones.   Rainfall  is 
heavy,  winters  mild,  and  growing  season  long  (from  180  to  more 
than  250  days).   Topography  varies  from  level  to  rough,  lead- 
ing to  considerable  erosion  when  rain  falls  freely  on  unpro- 
tected ground  of  the  hills.   The  soil  of  the  hilly  regions  is 
a  clay  with  considerable  iron  content  giving  it  a  soapy  red 
color  when  wet.   In  the  plain  and  tidewater  regions  it  is  more 
sandy  and  loamlsh.   It  was  once  highly  timbered  but  over  use 
has  reduced  the  value  of  this.   A  good  part  of  this  destruction 
now  is  due  to  man-made  fires.   Large  swsimps,  some  fresh  and 
some  slightly  saline,  are  to  be  foxind  near  the  coast  shelf. 
A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   In  the  settlement  of  America,  the 
Dutch  colonies  around  New  York  separated  the  New  England  sec- 
tion from  the  South.   The  South  had  a  subtropical  climate, 
tidewater  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea,  and  a  complex  of  condi- 
tions which  made  for  eventual  mono-cultiire  for  colonial  trade 
with  England.   This  finally  culminated  in  the  cotton  culture 
with  its  plantations  and  working  class  of  negro  slaves.   Each 
state  included  within  it  a  minority  group  of  mountain  counties 
in  which  the  cultijre  was  typical  of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks 
peoples.   While  only  a  minority  were  slaveholders,  the  planta- 
tion system  dominated  the  culture.   Charleston  became  the 
intellectual  center  which  defended  the  slave  social  system. 
It  developed  the  idea  that  the  South  was  a  Greek  democracy, 
in  which  the  men  of  gold  were  free  and  democratic  and  the 
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men  of  other  types  had  subordinate  positions.   This  finally 
resulted  in  the  unity  of  these  states  as  against  the  other 
regions  in  the  Civil  War.   After  that  came  the  "solid  South" 
in  politics  and  other  forms  of  action,  particularly  dealing 
with  the  negro  and  the  cotton  industry.   Determinants  of  the 
region  are  very  nujnerous.   Important  among  these  are  the 
presence  of  the  negro,  the  geographic  or  climatic  factor, 
monoculture  around  cotton,  and  southern  historical  experience. 
This  region  is  the  most  self-conscious  of  all  American  regions. 

Sub-regions  in  the  South  are  the  piedmont,  coastal  plain, 
and  tidewater  areas  plus  differences  in  the  older  or  eastern 
regions  from  the  newer  or  western.   The  larger  fields  which 
predominate  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  to  the  West  enable 
more  machine  farming  than  the  smaller  ones  of  the  miOre  broken 
East.   The  more  western  regions  were  settled  first  by  migrants 
who  came  through  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  territory  where  a 
social  system  which  would  build  up  patron-client  relations 
between  whites  and  negroes  received  no  encouragement.   In  the 
eastern  region  "culture,"  high-church  religion,  and  some  in- 
filtration of  Roman  law  has  always  m.eliorated  racial  relations. 

The  Social-System  Personality  of  the  South.   The  dominant 
social-system  personality  of  the  South  is  the  coastal-plain, 
bourbon-planter,  racial-relations,  poor-white  theme.   This 
theme  is  so  intense,  due  to  its  historic  development,  that 
its  lineages  are  clearly  perceived  both  by  people  of  the 
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region  and  by  outsiders.   It  Is  marked  off  by  a  dialect  known 
as  the  southern  drawl  and  by  the  use  of  local  handmade  collec- 
tive pronouns  which  differentiate  the  first  and  second  plural 
pronouns  from  the  singular.   We-all  and  you-all  are  collective 
designations  clearly  distinguishing  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
group,  not  an  individual.   A  polite  way  of  referring  to  an 
individual  is  to  Include  his  "group"  with  him. 

Bourbon  planter  is  the  designation  given  the  dominant 
ruling  literate  class.   Considerable  argument  always  rises  as 
to  whether  this  class  is  of  "real"  aristocratic  origin,  but 
this  is  unimportant.   All  ruling  classes  in  all  societies  are 
constantly  passing  out  of  the  historical  picture  and  being  re- 
placed by  others.   Even  if  the  aristocrats  of  the  South  were 
of  humble  origin  when  they  reached  this  land,  as  some  students 
contend,  that  is  of  no  matter.   Their  basic  lineage  (or  class 
belief)  is  now  several  centuries  old,  and  that  is  all  that  can 
be  said  of  any  ruling  class  today.   The  important  thing  is 
that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  "quality"  folk  and  that 
constraining  idea  rules  in  the  South.   The  most  recent  con- 
verts eventually  get  hold  of  a  plantation,  a  hermitage,  and 
if  not  they,  their  children,  eventually  reach  sympathy  with 
the  bourbon-planter  interpretation  of  life. 

Neither  are  the  bo\irbon  planters  necessarily  planters. 
A  North  Carolina  family  from  Edgecombe  country  will  spread 
through  the  whole  social  system,  including  a  banker  at 
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Goldsborough,  a  tobacco  warehouseman  at  Wilson,  a  politician, 
a  schoolteacher,  and  even  a  cotton  factor.   These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  operator  of  the  ancestral  plantation.   This  "home- 
farm"  may  even  be  subsidized  in  its  bad  years  by  contributions 
from  the  other  family  members.   The  Southern  cotton  or  tobacco 
plantation  is  not  particularly  economically  efficient  and  has 
its  many  good  and  bad  years.   The  bourbon  planter  is  a  designa- 
tion for  a  social-system  personality  and  is  as  much  a  realism 
in  its  small  way  as  are  "all  Christianity"  or  "all  America"  in 
another . 

Underneath  the  bourbon  planter  is  a  client  class  composed 
of  both  negroes  and  whites.   Neither  of  these  other  classes 
belong  to  the  highly  literate,  (much)  property  owning  or  in- 
fluential classes.   Both  of  them  are  intensely  ravaged  by 
diseases  of  an  endemic  nature  fostered  by  semitropical  condi- 
tions, ignorance,  and  faulty  leadership.   The  bourbon  planter 
class  is  so  distracted  with  the  difficulty  of  maintaining,  order 
simong  the  racial  segments  of  the  client-groups  that  so  far  the 
great  economic  and  physical  problems  of  the  South  get  scarce 
consideration.   First  things  have  come  first  in  this  situation. 
The  diseases  are  primarily  from  blood  parasites  such  as  malaria, 
hookworm,  and  syphilis  and  from  the  extremely  faulty  diet. 
Outside  of  the  French  districts  of  Louisiana,  most  of  the 
masses  in  the  South  suffer  from  extremes  of  hidden  himger  as 
yet  little  known  and  understood  either  in  or  out  of  the  South. 
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The  negroes  are  a  mixture  of  blood,  much  of  which  mixing 
stems  from  conditions  in  Africa  long  before  the  various  tribes 
were  brought  here  as  slaves.   Since  their  arrival  here  they 
have  Intermixed  with  each  other,  with  Indian  and  white  blood, 
so  that  Negro  is  merely  a  designation  of  a  darker-skinned 
social  class,  no  matter  what  racial  connotations  it  may  have 
or  may  not  have  had  in  the  ancestral  home  of  the  people.   How 
this  mixture  arose  is  of  no  importance.   It  is  here  and  is 
increasing.   Social  mobility  in  American  society  is  facilitated 
by  increasing  the  mixture  and  that  has  operated  more  ar.d  more 
to  Increase  the  evident  mongrelizatlon  of  this  group. 

Under  Anglo-Saxon  barbarian  North-European  law  there  is 
little  or  no  legal  room  for  relations  between  master  and  slave 
or  patron  and  client  except  under  the  assumption  that  the  slave 
is  property  separate  from  personality.   Our  slave  law  primarily 
made  slaves  property--like  a  work  horse,  except  in  the  more 
refined  Roman  law.  Catholic  Church  dominated  districts  of 
Louisiana.   Whites  engulfed  in  this  patron-client  system  could 
not  be  reduced  to  a  non-person  or  property  status  as  could  the 
Negro.   Our  barbarian  or  North-European  law  was  against  it. 
The  poor  white  in  the  plantation  area  has  his  political  friends 
in  the  piedmont  and  hills.   As  a  result  the  bovirbon-planter 
class  has  to  try  to  preserve  order  among  two,  often  antagonis- 
tic, lower  classes,  only  one  of  which  can  take  political  action 
against  him.   No  matter  how  he  feels  regarding  the  Negro,  who 
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Tonder  the  circumstances  Is  more  faithful  and  docile  because 
of  his  fears,  he  can  seldom  Interfere  when  the  poor  whites 
become  aroused  over  the  racial  situation.   That  is  why  lynch- 
Ings  can  seldom  be  penalized  in  the  South  by  Southerners. 
Indeed, the  prevalence  of  race  war  in  the  South  exists  in 
spite  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  bourbon-planter  class. 

The  further  ramifications  of  this  social  system  in  terms 
of  the  sharecropper,  time-merchant,  monocultural,  non-self- 
sufficing  (for  the  masses)  plantation  economy  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.   Neither  can  we  turn  aside  to  describe  the  politi- 
cal struggle  between  the  bourbon-planter  class  and  the  poor 
whites.   "Leaders"  arise  from  the  piedmont  and  hilly  regions 
and  struggle  for  dominance  lontil  destroyed  or  "bourbonlzed. " 
Andrew  Jackson  became  bourbonlzed;  Huey  Long  was  destroyed. 
These  and  most  of  the  other  social  manifestations  of  the  South 
are  all  parts  of  the  above  described  social-system  personality 
of  the  region. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Southerner.   Generally  when  one 
speaks  of  a  region,  he  enixmerates  its  products  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  or  manufactured  goods  as  its  "contribution." 
The  one  exception  is  recent  southern  regional  literature,  which 
lately  has  been  emphasizing  "all  these  people."  That  however 
is  a  misnomer.   Other  than  among  the  negroes,  the  great  popu- 
lation contributions  of  the  South  come  not  from  the  bourbon- 
planter,  negro,  poor-white  social  system.   The  high  net  great 
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differences  between  the  birth  and  death  rates  in  America  is 
among  the  small  farmer,  the  red-neck,  the  cracker,  the  Appa- 
lachian-Ozarkian,  and  not  a  product  of  the  Southern  social 
system.  "Tobacco  Road"  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Southern 
social  system.   In  reality,  a  Lester  Jeeter,  with  his  back- 
ground, would  have  been  poor,  proud,  and  moral.   The  Lester 
Jeeter  character  really  belongs  in  the  backwoods  nooks  of  some 
of  the  decadent  parts  of  New  England.   Strain  as  he  might,  the 
Tussle  family,  of  Jesse  Stuart,  among  the  Southern  hill-billies, 
has  to  come  out  with  a  rounded,  rejuvenated,  and  distinctly 
moral  character. 

If  we  emphasize  the  economic  contributions  of  the  South 
to  nationalism,  we  again  are  at  fault,  because  per  capita 
productivity  there  is  not  above,  or  even  as  high  as  that  in 
other  sections  of  America.   It  cannot  be  with  their  antiquated 
methods,  their  refusal  to  advance  with  the  twentieth  century 
agrarian  technical  revolution, and  their  lackadaisical  systems 
of  monoculture.   The  contribution  of  the  South  to  the  nation 
is  not  population  nor  economy--rather ,  it  is  a  social  system 
which  produces  an  integrated  personality.   Southerners  are 
people  who  believe  in  themselves,  in  America,  and  in  the 
futiore  of  h\jmanlsm  on  this  globe.   Theirs  is  not  the  psychotic 
and  vacillating  personality.   They  live  because  of  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  mankind. 

I  am  a  Virginian,  a  Tarheel,  a  Georgian,  or  a  Texan. 
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That  Is  the  and  the  only  introduction  which  a  Southerner  makes 
of  himself.   Out  of  this  Southern  social  system  comes  an  inte- 
grated personality.   He  introduces  himself,  he  uses  his  own 
language,  and  he  does  not  apologize. 

Within  this  integrated  personality,  and  its  basic  social 
system,  there  are  the  elements  of  a  developing  Americanism  which 
if  properly  exploited  can  and  will  handle  the  very  difficult 
social  problems  of  the  South.   In  the  United  States  we  have  only 
one  region  which  has  really  m.et  new  problems  not  hitherto  sur- 
m^ounted  by  jVestern  civilization.   vVhere  else  in  historic  Western 
culture  since  Homer  has  Western  society,  or  a  large  segment  of 
it,  tried  to  encompass  and  adjust  itself  at  once  and  at  the 
same  time  to  semitropical  agrarianism  and  widespread  violent 
race  mixture  as  has  been  presented  to  the  South  since  the  colo- 
nial days?   Where  else  in  any  Western  society  including  even 
South  Africa  and  Brazil,  have  these  comparable  difficulties 
been  so  successfully  encompassed  within  the  background  of  his- 
torical values  of  Western  society?   If  the  race  situation  is 
bad  in  the  South,  they  are  worse  in  South  Africa.   If  the 
tropical  diseases  are  bad  in  the  South,  they  are  at  least 
partly  understood  and  not  worse  than  in  non-European  settled 
tropic  lands.   If  Brazil  has  meliorated  racial  conditions, 
its  people  (minority  Portuguese)  have  had  previous  historical 
experiences  and  other  helping  factors  not  found  in  other 
places.   (For  Brazil  see  Ireyre,  Master  and  Slave.) 
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Southern  Deviations  from  VVesternlsm  and  Katlonallsm.   On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  South  Is  a  de- 
viant regional  personality  from  the  standpoints  of  racial  mat- 
ters, use  of  the  all-ready  known  science  of  the  agrarian  revo- 
lution, matters  of  public  health,  Including  diet,  and  In  the 
field  of  conservation,  land,  timber,  and  water.   Racial  rela- 
tions there  do  not  fit  Into  the  Augustlnlan  principle  that  all 
men  are  good  nelghbors--to  be  treated  equally  before  the  law. 
In  the  market  place,  and  in  matters  of  ordinary  public  courte- 
sy.  The  agrarian  revolution,  which  is  as  significant  for  human 
welfare  as  the  previous  industrial  revolution,  has  not  taken  on 
in  the  South.   This  does  not  mean  tractors  and  great  farms.   It 
means  a  large  oil-bearing  hybrid  cotton  seed,  with  superior 
lint,  produced  economically  and  sold  efficiently  on  a  large 
volume,  low  per  unit  profit  basis.   Rayon  need  not  necessarily 
supplant  cotton  in  the  domestic  markets,  as  Brazilian  cotton 
has  supplanted  American  cotton  in  the  world  markets.   But 
starting  with  chickens,  pigs,  and  cows  (or  their  lack),  and 
proceeding  throvigh  the  tobacco  auction  and  the  lack  of  a  grad- 
ing and  classif icatory  system  through  the  production  of  and 
treatment  of  cotton  until  it  gets  to  the  mill,  the  southern 
agrarian  system  is  not  materially  different,  even  in  major 
aspects  worse,  than  that  of  colonial  days.   And  this  in  the 
face  of  diet  deficiencies  in  the  South,  poverty,  government 
sustained  prices,  decaying  markets  (because  of  the  above 
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deficiencies),  and  a  possible  modern  agriculture  based  upon 
all  the  new  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

Public  health  need  only  be  sketched  briefly.   Here  are 
people  with  integrated  personalities,  living  in  a  subtropical 
climate,  and  with  wide  differences  in  knowledge  and  economic 
wealth  between  the  races  and  social  classes.   Obviously  the 
diseases  of  the  South  must  be  cured  wholesale  and  for  all  the 
population,  or  not  at  all.   Proper  diet  and  proper  cooking  must 
come  into  the  masses  before  they  really  reach  the  classes. 
Gardening,  vitamin  and  mineral  vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  pork, 
beef,  animals  fed  on  a  full  protective  diet--all  these  are  in 
the  South  for  the  taking.   They  are  not  there  otherwise,  no 
matter  what  the  price  of  cotton,  tobacco,  or  any  other  Southern 
crop  may  be  now  or  in  the  future. 

The  conservation  of  land,  timber,  and  water  are  of  para- 
moxmt  importance.   The  destruction  of  Southern  forests  by  man- 
made  forest  fires  is  an  open  scandal.   Even  the  latest  methods 
of  using  quick  grown  timber  for  paper  pulp  is  not  done  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis.   Most  of  the  conservation  of  land  will 
depend  upon  whether  p-ure  monoculture  gives  way  to  (or  adds  to 
it)  general  farming.   Most  of  the  general  farming  will  be  for 
local  subsistence  (supplementary  farming)  basis.   Cotton  can 
still  be  ralsed--even  more,  and  better  and  cheaper.   The  share- 
cropper will  have  to  settle  down,  become  immobile,  paint  his 
house,  start  a  milk  cow-meat  herd  of  small  dimensions,  keep 
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chickens,  pigs,  rabbits,  gardens,  do  subsistence  canning,  rent 
a  frozen-food  locker,  put  his  children  regularly  in  the  same 
school,  learn  tolerance,  and  be  a  community  member.   To  do 
this  he  will  have  to  have  the  support,  encouragement,  and  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  bourbon-planter  class  in  his  scheme 
of  life.   And  the  Negro  will  have  to  do  the  same. 

Bibliography  on  the  Southern  Rep;ion 

Readings  on  the  South  can  consist  of  heavy  works,  popu- 
larized interpretations  and  fiction.   Again  they  may  be  divided 
according  to  whether  they  deal  with  the  main  thesis,  or  charac- 
ters in  the  main  thesis,  or  with  subsidiary  cultioral  agglomera- 
tions. 
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Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Jonah's  Gourd  Vine.  1934.   (Negro  life, 
emphasizing  sexT) 

Edith  Summers  Kelley,  Weeds,  1923.   (A  poor-white  tobacco  farm.) 

George  Sessons  Perry.  Hold  Autvunn  in  Your  Hand.  1941.   (Texas 
tenant  farmers . ) 

Lyle  Saxon,  Children  of  Strangers,  1937.   (Louisiana  Creole 
cultureT) 

Lillian  Smith,  Strange  Fruit,  1944.   (A  Yankee  woman's  view  of 
sex  and  race  in  the  South.) 

Stark  Yovmg,  River  House.  1929.   (The  "old"  and  the  "new" 
South.) 
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Robert  Rylee,  Deep.  Dark  River,  1935.   (Struggling  blacks.) 

Paul  areen.  This  Body  the  Earth,  1935.   (Struggling  white 
croppers. ) 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  NORTHEAST  URBAN- INDUSTRIAL  REGION 

Geography.   The  Northeastern  section  of  the  United  States, 
roughly  north  of  a  line  from  New  York  through  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  is  an  urban  industrial  region  built  up 
around  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Great 
Lakes.   The  region  is  nearly  all  too  far  north  for  corn  to 
mature  regularly  and  the  topography  is  ordinarily  too  rough 
for  small  grain  in  quantity.   The  last  glacial  coverage  of  the 
United  States  came  over  this  region,  dug  it  up,  and  deposited 
many  boulders  and  large  stones  over  the  territory.   The  region 
has  easy  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   A  high  proportion  of 
the  population,  the  cities,  and  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  are  concentrated  here.   The  rural  regions  produce  milk, 
summer  vegetables,  fresh  poultry,  and  meat  for  the  cities. 
Milk  production  is  facilitated  by  the  ab-ondant  rainfall  which 
furnishes  good  grass  coverage.   The  grass  is  also  valuable  as 
an  anti-erosion  coverage.   The  rural  regions  are  also  the 
sijuraner  residence  and  vacation  lands  for  the  industrial  popu- 
lation.  The  western  part  of  the  region  is  newer  and  much  less 
developed  into  the  type  than  the  eastern  half,  but  is  rapidly 
moving  toward  It. 
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A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   This  region  began  to  form  early 
around  Boston  and  Wew  England  but  has  gradually  extended  It- 
self to  cover  the  whole  area  around  the  Great  Lakes  from  Minne- 
apolis, East  and  New  York,  North,  excluding  most  of  the  mountain 
areas.   Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a  zone  of  transition.   The 
basis  of  the  culture  is  an  agrarian  region  which  because  of 
climate,  soil,  and  location  became  a  physical  foiindation  for 
a  diverse  urban  cult-ure  .   Part-time  or  supplementary  f  arming 
of  the  urban-rural  type  is  most  widely  spread  here.   The  com- 
mercial agrarianism  is  keyed  to  industrial  payrolls,  not  the 
export  market.   The  rural  region  secures  its  extensive  crops, 
mainly  animal  food,  from  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  to  the  West. 
The  city  population  is  a  synthetic  one,  comprising  a  large  share 
of  the  nineteenth  century  immigration  to  the  United  States-- 
partlcularly  the  immigration  after  1890.   This  urban  population 
has  also  been  recruited  extensively  from  the  surplus  children 
in  other  agrarian  regions.   The  urban  population  being  syn- 
thetic, is  not  land  and  tradition  bound,  and  is  not  as  yet 
regional  conscious.   Its  chief  organizing  movement  was  Gree- 
leylsm,  a  wage-earner  industrial  philosophy,  first  incorporated 
in  Republican  policy  due  to  the  influence  of  the  New  Hampshire 
farm  boy--Horace  Greeley.   Later  this  general  philosophy  was 
captured  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  "new  deal"  industrial 
programs  of  the  thirties.   Who  and  which  party  will  hold  its 
basic  industrial-regional  spirit  in  the  future  as  yet  seems 
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uncertain.   For  Its  own  best  interests  it  ought  to  become  a 
party  of  its  own.  •  ■ 

V»ith  the  disruption,  bankruptcy,  and  decay  of  Western 
Europe  during  this  century,  the  Northeast  region  has  become 
the  main  economic,  industrial,  intellectual,  and  psychological 
center  of  Western  industrial  society  of  the  type  produced  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution.   Within  it  are  mass  representatives  of 
all  the  peoples  making  up  this  great  industrial  revolution. 
By  its  peculiar  psychological  dominance  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  fact  all  of  Western  society,  it  holds  the  key  to  the 
future.   It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  United  Nations  seeks 
to  make  its  center  in  this  region.   Since  the  whole  region  is 
largely  a  negative  fertility  aggregate,  outstandingly  so  in 
its  \arban  aggregates,  but  also  in  its  rural,  its  whole  make- 
up is  increasingly  becoming  more  and  more  a  synthetic  repro- 
duction of  Western  society.   The  future  of  Western  industrial 
society,  particularly  that  about  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  will  be 
reflected  closely  in  this  region.   Further,  the  development 
of  Ideas  and  forms  of  social  action  in  this  region  will  be 
decisive  for  the  future  of  Western  society. 

The  Social-System  Personality  of  the  Northeast.   The  key 
of  the  social-system  personality  of  the  Northeast  is  the  city. 
Within  this  city  are  layers  of  population  arranged  somewhat 
according  to  their  order  of  appearance  in  this  synthetic 
region.   First  were  the  older  Westernized  peoples  moulded 
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into  an  original  American  group  most  typical  of  which  was  the 
Yankee.   This  was  followed  by  the  southern  Catholic  Irish, 
then  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  Italians,  Jews,  French- 
Canadians,  and  more  recently  Negroes.   Each  group  has  had  dif- 
ferent individuals  more  capable  of  getting  to  the  top  than 
others  so  that  the  layers  of  population  are  each  diluted  with 
climbers  or  non-climbers  from  the  others.   These  layers  of 
population  have  divergent  points  of  view  and  interpretations 
of  life.   Each  tends  to  lose  its  historical  personality  and 
work  toward  a  common  type  of  Western  citizen  widely  accepting 
an  urban  individualistic  value  system.   Among  these  layers  of 
population  and  over  the  Western  citizen  personality,  domina- 
tion of  a  political  and  social  nature  is  achieved  by  the  per- 
sons or  groups  appealing  most  closely  to  the  least  common 
denominator.   Personal  domination  of  individuals  is  achieved 
more  largely  by  the  expediency  or  Machiavellian  personality 
than  in  many  other  regions  where  an  older  iinified  system  of 
values  is  more  widely  shared  by  the  whole  people. 

Individuals  can  rise  to  the  tops  of  their  specific  value 
layer  by  reflecting  most  accurately  the  common  values  of  that 
group.   But  springing  from  this  to  leadership  for  the  whole 
system  requires  that  the  individual  be  "all  things  to  all 
men."  Each  leader  or  potential  candidate  has  to  be  religious, 
nonrellglous,  for  business,  for  labor,  for  the  family,  against 
the  family,  for  the  Yankee,  the  Irish,  the  Catholic,  the  Jew, 
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the  French-Canadian,  and  the  Negro.   To  do  this  successfully, 
he  must  have  a  very  pliant  personality,  a  convincing  sincerity 
(really  an  insincerity),  and  the  capacity  to  hide  his  real 
nature  within  himself  or  his  group.   Wealth,  group  backing,  or 
fanatical  insincerity  are  the  prime  prerequisites  for  continued 
success  at  the  game.   Press  agents  and  public  relations  secre- 
taries become  of  prime  importance.   There  is  a  general  lack  of 
"peace  of  mind"  and  an  \iniversal  striving  for  such  by  constant 
reference  to  psychological  treatments,  ranging  from  shock  for 
those  completely  gone  to  psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis  for 
those  only  devastated  in  a  minor  fashion. 

For  this  particular  situation,  the  problem  of  retreat  be- 
comes a  dominant  necessity.   Out  of  this  arises  the  suburban 
movement,  the  decay  of  city  centers,  the  summer  camp  or  home 
in  the  country,  and  the  development  of  the  commuter  or  rural 
resident,  not  a  commercial  farmer  at  least,  whose  primary  in- 
come source  is  from  some  non-agrarian  occupation. 

The  suburban  movement  is  equally  an  attempt  to  find  more 
room  and  for  the  finding  or  redevelopment  of  congenial  inti- 
mate associates  of  a  non-Machiavellian  type.   The  city  centers 
are  left  to  the  political  bosses  and  they  in  turn,  being  some- 
times good  and  sometimes  bad  (goodness  and  badness  are  ex- 
pressed in  many  different  ways),  rule  these  aggregates  as  they 
can  control  the  remnants  of  the  population.   The  simmer  camp 
or  home  in  the  country  is  an  extension  of  the  suburban  or 
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retreat  movement  on  a  smaller,  even  a  family  or  a  personal 
basis.   Here  the  seekers  after  "peace  of  mind"  can  let  down 
their  hair  without  too  much  spotlight  exposure. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  country  people  reflect  closely 
this  urban  social-system  personality.   They  are  tied  to  its 
apron  strings  by  the  fact  that  what  they  produce  is  sold  to 
the  urban  people  with  little  refinements  after  they  finish 
their  part  of  the  production  process.   The  m.ilk  is  cooled,  the 
vegetables  refrigerated,  and  the  meat  and  poultry  dressed  and 
cut  into  assorted  pieces.   All  legs,  all  white  m.eat,  all  giz- 
zards.  Their  livelihood  varies  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  pay- 
rolls and  urban  prosperity  in  the  nearby  cities.   They  are 
pinched  between  payrolls  and  grain  prices  dominated  by  the 
agrarian  monopolies  to  the  west  and  south.   Cost  of  living  too 
for  them  is  high  because  they  purchase  from  the  same  stores  as 
the  commuter,  the  urban  in  rural  resident,  and  the  summer  tour- 
ist.  Their  agrarian  systems  are  tending  to  approach  the  fac- 
tory production  economy  in  that  the  processes  of  production 
are  highly  specialized  and  broken  into  short  processes.   From 
two-day  chickens  to  broilers  or  the  monthly  milk  check.   Local 
papers  carry  the  AP  UP  news  largely  unconscious  of  the  lives 
of  the  peoples  who  read  the  papers. 

All  of  this  is  more  pronounced  East  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  than  it  is  West  of  there.   But  it  is  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  region.   There  are  islands  of  exceptions. 
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such  as  the  commercial  potato  regions  of  Aroostook,  Maine,  the 
New  York  grape  regions,  and  much  of  the  undeveloped  cut-over 
territory  of  northern  Minnesota.   But  Sinclair  Lewis  at  Duluth 
finds  Cass  Timberlane  an  universal  type  of  this  general  cul- 
tural center  of  present  Western  civilization.   The  northern 
half  is  more  timbered  and  still  retains  some  of  the  original 
population,  as  yet  not  completely  integrated  into  the  social- 
system  personality.   Further  this  social-system  personality  is 
largely  unrecognized  as  a  conscious  type  by  the  members.   "I 
do  this  because  it  works  but  I  don't  know  why."   "I  cannot  re- 
flect upon  my  past,  present,  and  future,  because  my  past  was 
an  unpleasant  dream,  my  present  is  too  determined  by  expediency, 
and  my  future  too  uncertain."   The  regional  type  is  not  pro- 
vincial.  The  provinciality  is  one  of  time  and  only  mechanically 
of  a  region. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Northeastern  Social-System  Per- 
sonality.  The  existence  of  modern  "Rome"  in  this  region  is  in 
itself  a  contribution  so  vast  that  only  a  detached  history  will 
evaluate  it  properly.   Even  then  there  will  be  different  shades 
of  opinion,  pro  and  con.   No  longer  will  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  rule  the  universe.   The  successful  inculcator- of 
and  controller  of  the  values  of  this  Northeast  social-system 
personality  will  rule  as  long  as  this  social  system  is  able  to 
maintain  itself. 

Within  It  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good.   Divergent  races. 
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classes,  cultvires,  and  religions  rest  side  by  side  here, 
largely  without  bearing  side  arms.   Many  of  the  world's  great 
unlver3ities--Harvard ,  Chicago,  Coliunbia,  Michigan,  Minnesota-- 
are  within  its  boundaries  and  are  part  of  its  cultioral  stream. 
The  world's  great  newspapers,  libraries,  laboratories,  scienti- 
fic foundations,  and  art  collections  are  more  than  liberally 
represented  here. 

American  Catholicism,  a  great  powerful  spiritual  influence, 
is  cradled  here.   Equally  well  this  is  the  center  and  strong- 
hold of  communism,  of  national  statism,  and  of  internationalism. 
Protestantism,  as  an  organized  social  force  greater  than  the 
parish,  operates  equally  well  from  this  region.   All  that  is 
great,  good,  wonderful,  massive,  embracing  finds  this  region 
its  natural  home.   This  includes  the  secular,  scientific,  re- 
ligious, labor,  capital,  conservative,  radical,  ancient,  and 
modern  developments  of  Western  society. 

The  greatness  of  this  region  is  the  city  and  this  social- 
system  personality.   The  regional  contributions  consist  of  a 
natural  bed  within  which  such  a  system  can  lie.   About  it  are 
lands  little  fitted  for  any  other  purpose.   Once  the  West 
opened  up,  the  mass  of  the  rijiral  people  either  adapted  them- 
selves to  this  social  system  or  followed  the  advice  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Greeley  and  went  West. 

When,  soon  after  taking  my  seat  (in  the  Federal 
Congress,  1848),  I  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  each 
landless  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  and 
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appropriate  a  small  allotment  of  the  National  Domain 
(then  In  the  West/  free  of  charge,  a  Western  member 
wanted  to  know  why  New  York  should  busy  herself  as  to 
the  disposal  of  Public  Lands.   I  responded  that  mj 
Interest  in  the  matter  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
I  represented  more  landless  men  than  any  other  member 
on  that  floor.   (Horace  Greeley,  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,  New  York,  1868,  p.  217.   Parentheses  sup- 
plled. ) 

Surrounding  the  cities  now  are  abandoned  farmhouses  and 
farms  of  little  value  except  to  fit  into  the  role  of  a  bed  for 
a  great  urban  culture.   Under  other  conditions,  as  in  the  colo- 
nial days,  they  could  support  a  self-sufficing  agrarian  life 
of  great  importance  socially.   The  remnants  of  the  old  agrarian 
Mew  England  town  show  that  now.   But  with  division  of  labor  and 
commercial  production,  with  the  adjacent  corn  and  wheat  areas, 
the  rural  parts  of  this  region  are  ideally  fitted  for  what  they 
are  and  only  what  they  are. 

Between  the  Cornbelt  and  the  Atlantic.   South  of  the  Great 
Lakes.   What  other  region  could  have  bedded  this  great  dominant 
personality  of  present  Western  society?   The  flag  of  Western 
society  has  travelled  gradually  from  Italy  in  the  Renaissance 
to  the  American  Northeast-Urban  area  in  the  Atomic  Age. 

Deviations  from  Regional  Destiny  in  the  Northeast.   As 
the  Northeastern-Urban  region  enters  the  Atomic  Age  with  the 
serious  responsibility  as  the  stronghold  and  cultural  center 
of  Western  society,  it  meets  a  number  of  serious  problems  of 
varied  nature.   First,  it  does  not  realize  the  seriousness  of 
its  social  responsibility,  a  destiny  it  cannot  escape.   Second, 
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It  does  not  understand  that  Its  problems  are  too  complicated 
for  the  Intellectual  classes  to  understand  clearly,  so  that 
it  cannot  expect  the  masses  to  be  aware  of  them.   Third,  the 
Machiavellianism  of  its  dominant  characters  is  used  more  large- 
ly for  personal  siorvival  rather  than  for  regional  or  social 
purposes,  without  realizing  that  the  existence  of  the  region, 
even  the  continued  well-being  of  Western  society,  will  in  the 
long  run  condition  personal  affairs.   Fourth,  it  has  not  ra- 
tionalized its  rural  cushion  for  full  use  as  a  "peace  of  mind" 
retreat  or  for  proper  exploitation  in  case  of  violence.   Fifth, 
it  does  not  understand  its  abnormal  synthetic  nature  as  a  popu- 
lation aggregate  and  attempt  to  cover  some  of  this  lack  by 
proper  development  of  supplementary  farming  and  familism  in 
its  rural  basement. 

The  failure  to  realize  its  social  responsibility  is  shown 
by  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  regional  consciousness  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  literature.   In  the  South,  as  Odum  reports,  that 
"peculiar  civilization"  is  so  regionally  conscious  that  its 
fundamental  folkways  "still  transcend  the  stateways  of  govern- 
ment."  (Regional  Balance,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  8.)   In  the  Northeast 
there  is  New  England  literature,  state  literature,  city  litera- 
ture, character  literature,  but  no  regional  comprehension. 
Anything  affecting  cotton,  in  so  far  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  Claghorns  of  the  South,  immediately  becomes  a  "Southern" 
issue,  even  though  the  cause  and  remedies  may  be  violently 
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misunderstood  there.   The  same  applies  to  race  matters,  FEPC, 
etc.   No  one  in  the  Northeast  visualizes  its  major  general 
problems  and  seeks  an  unanimity.   The  reason  probably  lies  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cultural  centers  or  universities. 
These  are  alternately  too  short-sighted  (Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  Minneapolis)  or  too  predominantly  long-sighted.   None  of 
them  seem;S  to  have  a  regional  conception  as  does  North  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Ames,  Nebraska,  Montana,  or  California.   At 
one  of  these  Northeast  cultural  centers  you  can  learn  a  great 
deal  about  Chicago  or  Boston,  or  any  world  problem,  but  little 
about  the  region,  its  nature.  Its  responsibility,  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

The  above  discussion  Indicates  clearly  that  the  regional 
problems  of  this  Northeast  are  so  complicated  that  they  have 
not  been  tackled  in  this  framework  by  the  Intellectual  classes. 
That  being  the  case,  how  can  the  less  Informed  newly  arrived 
folk  peoples  know  anything  about  them?   The  most  typical  charac- 
terization of  that  problem  is  the  lack  in  Boston,  for  Instance, 
of  a  good  unbiassed  secular  newspaper.   Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
and  Raleigh,  not  to  mention  ovoc   greater  centers,  can  be  more 
proud  of  their  newspapers. 

This  is  due,  paraphrasing  a  logician's  snappy  phrase,  to 
the  quality  of  misplaced  Machiavellianism.   A  few  see  this  but 
most  do  not.   Expedient  acting  by  the  leadership  in  this  region 
is  mainly  for  personal,  ephemeral,  or  specific-causal  purposes. 
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Bayside,  Seaside,  Island  Haven,  Deer  Lodge  and  Camp  in 
this  region  are  organized  more  for  ephemeral  purposes  than  as 
secondary  homes  with  alternative  uses  in  an  emergency  by  the 
local  people.   From  the  standpoint  of  "peace  of  mind"  or  a 
retreat  in  case  of  violence,  the  masses  of  secondary  homes  are 
worse  than  many  of  the  primary  homes. 

In  a  pure  theoretical  m.anner,  considering  that  the  region 
was  fully  rationalized  for  its  destiny  in  an  atomic  society, 
secondary  homes  would  be  developed  gradually  toward  all-year 
homes,  with  full  provisions  for  year-round  road  access,  sup- 
plementary farming  and  subsistence  activities,  and  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  well-to-do  or  vacationer.   The  Ideal  should  fur- 
nish a  place  where  many  of  the  families  would  seek  to  be  fami- 
lies.  The  source  of  recruits  for  the  dominant  urban  society 
will.  In  the  future,  hav4  to  come  more  from  the  region  Itself. 
Other  regions  and  nations  will  not  have  "recruits"  which  they 
can  or  will  spare,  in  the  not  too  far-off  future. 

A  part  of  the  problem  involves  a  proper  atomic  age  road 
net.   Roads  should  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  avenues  between 
cities  and  towns.   The  new  road  nets  should  be  multi-lane  by- 
passes from  center  to  periphera.   That  alone  would  solve  the 
problem,  of  "Industrial  society  in  depression"  for  several  de- 
pressions to  come. 

Finally,  the  Northeastern  region  does  not  understand  its 
extremely  disadvantageous  situation  in  relation  to  the  militant 
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agrarianlsm  in  the  great  commercial  farm  regions  of  the  United 
States.   It  is  the  "domestic  market"--for  cotton,  potatoes, 
wheat,  pork,  beef,  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  and  all  the  other 
agrarian  products  of  the  United  States.   Its  commercial  farmers 
huy  their  feed  from  the  corn  and  wheat  belts.   Common  people-- 
and  even  the  uncommon  kind  in  great  proportion--can  never  have 
that  fulsome  protective  diet  inherent  in  the  recent  agrarian 
technical  revolution  and  the  atomic  age  as  long  as  the  "agrarian 
revolution"  is  held  as  the  peculiar  property  of  the  agrarian 
region  producer  monopolies.   To  illustrate  specifically.   Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  this  region  did  much  of  the 
basic  research  on  hybrid  corn.   In  a  "free"  economy,  hybrid 
corn  (etc.)  should  be  reflected  in  lower  food  prices  and  a 
fuller  protective  diet  for  our  urban  masses.   This  has  not  been 
so  for  any  of  the  great  gains  of  the  agrarian  technical  revolu- 
tion here  and  to  come.   And  food  and  raw  materials  at  cheap 
prices  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  prosperity  and  internal  peace 
(of  mind)  in  this  Northeastern-Urban  region.   (See  especially 
G.  H.  Montague,  "New  Deal  Costs  and  the  High  Cost  of  Living," 
in  The  Annals.  1936,  pp.  247-254.) 

The  various  price  fixing,  product  restricting,  crop  de- 
stroying activities  of  the  "raw  commodity  revolution"  have 
manhandled  this  region  in  its  most  vulnerable  and  sensitive 
point,  its  food  supply  and  food  prices.   No  region  suffers  more 
in  monopolistic  destruction  of  food  and  raw  materials  than  does 
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an  ■urban  manufacturing  region  with  a  disturbed  synthetic  popu- 
lation with  little  "peace  of  mind"  to  begin  with. 

Bibliography  on  the  Northeast  Urban-Industrial  Region 
The  character  of  this  region  is  so  complicated,  and  its 
physical  scene  so  diverse,  that  fiction  writers  have  seldom 
attempted  to  grasp  its  perspective  in  totality.   In  the  fol- 
lowing bibliography  are  books  which:  (l)  give  its  rural  back- 
ground; (2)  deal  with  small  city  life;  (5)  concentrate  on  met- 
ropolitan centers;  (4)  note  the  population  synthesis;  or  (5) 
outline  the  decay  of  the  social  classes.   After  each  title  is 
given  an  indication  of  which  of  the  above  themes  is  most  impor- 
tant in  the  book.   They  are  also  classified  into  other  themes 
by  descriptive  phrases. 

Louis  Adamic,  A  Nation  of  Nations,  1943-44  (4).   This  is  a 
study  of  the  synthetic  make-up  of  the  American  type. 

Eleanor  Anderson,  We  Americans,  1937  (4).   A  study  of  the  syn- 
thetic composition  of  the  population  in  a  Vermont  small 
city. 

Benjamin  Appel,  The  Power  House,  1939  (3).   Rackets  and  politi- 
cal chicanery  in  a  metropolitan  center. 

Jerome  Bahr,  All  Good  Americans,  1937  (4,  2).   A  nation  of 
nations  theme  for  a  Wisconsin  town. 

Thomas  Bell,  Till  I  Gom.e  Back  to  You.  1943  (3).   A  family  grows 
in  Brooklyn. 

Myron  Brinig,  May  Flavin,  1938  (3).   Life  of  the  poor  in  New 
York  about  1900. 

Francis  B.  Colby,  The  Black  Winds  Blow.  1940  (4,  3).   George 
Apley's  son  marries  an  Irish  girl  and  returns  to  Boston. 
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Theodore  Dreiser,  Sister  Carrie,  1900  (l,  3).   The  rise  and 
decay  of  riiral  migrants  in  and  around  Chicago. 

Edna  Ferber,  The  American  Beauty.  1951  (1,  5).  A  family  man- 
sion in  Connecticut  from  1700  to  1900  in  which  the  Poles 
finally  replace  the  Yankees. 

James  T.  Farrell,  Studs  Lonigan  (a  trilogy),  1937  (3,  5). 
Chicago  in  the  twenties. 

Louis  Hemon,  Maria  Chapdelaine,  1921  (Trans.)  (l).   This  is  a 
sympathetic  picture  of  the  backgroiind  of  the  French- 
Canadian  who  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  this 
region. 

Victor  Holmes,  Salt  of  the  Earth,  1941  (2).   A  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  the  small  town. 

Ben  Hecht,  1001  Afternoons  in  Chicago.  1922  (3,  5). 
1001  Afternoons  in  Kew  York,  1941  (3,  5). 
The  dregs  of  the  city. 

Marguerite  Mclntire,  Heaven's  Dooryard,  1940  (l) .  Establish- 
ing a  family  and  farm  in  New  England. 

Hilda  Morris,  The  iualn  Stream,  1939  (l).   A  JN-ew  York  farm  epic, 

John  P.  Marquand,  The  Late  George  Apley,  1937  (5).   The  old 
Yankee  meets  the  new  day. 

Christopher  Morley,  Kitty  Foyle ,  1939  (5).  Philadelphia  life 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  single  woman. 

Sinclair  Lewis,  Ann  Vickers ,  1933  (3,  5).   Here  Annie  got  her 

man. 

Babbitt,  1922  (2).   The  background  of  the 
bourgeoisie . 

Cass  Timberlane.  1945  (5).   Babbitt's  family 

difficulties  including  his  frantic  cling- 
ing to  the  last  straw. 

John  dos  Passos,  Manhattan  Transfer,  1925  (3).   New  York  in 
the  20' s. 

Elmer  L.  Rice,  Imperial  City,  1937  (3).   The  city  and  its 
class  structure. 

Felix  Reisenberg,  East  Side,  West  Side,  1927  (3).   The  city 
class  struc-ture,  social  climbing,  ecology. 
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Upton  Sinclair,  The  Jungle,  1906  (4).   The  synthetic  popula- 
tion of  Chicago  In  Its  packing  house  districts  of  1906. 

Caroline  Slade,  The  Triumph  of  Willie  Pond.  1940  (5).   The 
WPA  and  relief  family  in  the  city. 

Edith  Wharton,  Ethan  Frome ,  1912  (l).   The  New  England  village 
with  some  Wlnesbiirg  elements. 

Clarence  M.  Webster,  Town  Meeting  Country,  1945  (1,  5).   Connec- 
ticut and  its  rural  problems.   Decay  of  some  families. 

Louis  Bromfield  (2,  5). 

The  Green  Bay  Tree.  1927. J)       Blue  Ribbon  trilogy,  1937. 

Possession,  1925.        ( 

Early  Autunn,    1926.  J 

A   Good  Wo"man.    1927. 

These  four   works    show  the  westward  movement   of   the   l^ortheast- 

Urban-Industrlal  region. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  APPALACHIAN -OZARKS  REGION 

Geography.   In  this  region,  moimtains,  isolation  of  the 
people,  fairly  mild  climate,  and  heavy  rainfall  predominate. 
N-umerous  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  drain  the  region  toward 
the  south  and  west.   Eastern  approaches  to  the  center  of  the 
area  were  through  several  passes,  most  important  of  which  was 
the  Shenandoah  gap.   Access  to  this  gap  from  many  sections  of 
the  East  was  achieved  by  travel  down  the  fairly  level  and  low- 
lying  valley  of  Virginia.   Numerous  other  valleys  enabled  ac- 
cess to  its  higher  liveable  spots  from  all  its  peripheral 
areas.   Since  mountains  like  deserts  have  a  more  or  less  per- 
sistent effect  upon  the  distribution  of  population,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  region  is  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  other  mountain  regions  in  Western  society.   People  are 
densely  congregated  into  the  valleys,  large  and  small.   The 
great  centers  are  mining  communities  or  cities  on  the  chief 
avenues  from  here  to  the  lowlands.   The  region  was  "charac- 
teristically" overpopulated  until  this  last  war,  when  great 
masses  moved  out  for  war  work,  most  of  whom  will  probably  not 
retirrn  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  circumstances.   Further,  the 
penetration  of  urban  ideas  will  bring  about  the  depopulation 
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of  this  region  as  It  already  has  radically  changed  the  popu- 
lations of  similar  areas  In  Europe.   The  region  is  not  well 
developed  into  typical  mountain  use  as  in  many  other  similar 
regions  where  different  cultures  arrange  themselves  In  a  sort 
of  "vertical  differentiation."   (See  Preston  James,  op.  cit. , 
pp.  307-344.)   The  Mississippi  River  cuts  off  the  Ozarkian  end 
from  the  Eastern  ranges.   Urban  use  has  changed  the  nature  of 
much  of  the  region  north  of  Pennsylvania.   The  region  is  sur- 
rounded by  coal  fields.   Much  of  the  population  is  now  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  the  coal  mining  industry. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   This  region  was  in  a  formative  stage 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.   Its  "type"  of  people 
on  the  edge  of  the  "Blue  Ridge  country"  constituted  a  sixth  of 
the  American  people  by  the  end  of  the  war.   Its  chief  population 
then  was  the  Scotch-Irish,  German,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tennessee-Kentucky-West  Virginia  mountains  along 
the  edges  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.   It  also  included  at  that 
time  all  the  peoples  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  "first  frontier," 
those  land-hungry  self-sufficing  farmers  who  were  in  opposition 
to  many  of  the  policies  of  the  British  crown  and  the  seaboard 
regions,  particularly  on  matters  of  land  titles  and  Indian 
affairs.   The  struggle  over  the  Constitution  after  1783,  Shay's 
revolt,  and  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  (of  Pennsylvania)  were  phases 
of  the  differences  between  these  people  and  the  sea-coast 
peoples.   After  the  Revolution  the  people  poured  through  the 
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southern  apertures  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior.   By  that 
time  the  Indians  were  driven  north  into  the  Cornbelt  (the 
Northwest  Territory)  and  the  whole  hilly  regions  were  soon 
filled  with  these  "eighteenth  century  Anglo-Saxons."   C-Chis 
is  the  name  Ellen  Semple  gave  the  people  about  1895.) 

The  formative  influences  were  topography,  isolation,  his- 
torical origin,  and  the  state  of  the  agricultural  arts  at  the 
time  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.   The  people  reverted, 
to  a  system  of  private  justice  built  around  the  clan  system. 
Their  agriculture  was  largely  self-sufficing,  and  much  of  it 
of  a  soil  ruining  nature.   They  needed  field  crops  for  the 
pork  industry  and  this  meant  the  cultivation  of  washable  hill- 
sides for  grain.   For  some  reason  or  other  a  cattle-grass  indus- 
try, well  established  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  by  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  did  not  develop  extensively  there.   There  are 
no  intellectual  centers  interested  in  these  people  and  they 
have  largely  developed  without  any  sophisticated  guidance. 
There  was  no  Charleston,  no  Boston,  or  no  Horace  Greeley  for 
these  people.   They  are  predominantly  white,  excluding  the 
negro  from  the  region. 

The  tobacco  industry  played  an  economic  part  of  their 
culture  until  the  soil  for  this  purpose  was  almost  washed 
away.   Their  next  industrial  development  was  the  timber  indus- 
try, much  of  which  is  not  depleted  except  in  places  where 
quick  growing  timber  for  rayon  and  paper  pulp  has  been 
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retained  or  redeveloped  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.   Finally, 
the  coal  mining  Industry  arose  in  many  districts  where  this 
mineral  was  available.   Tobacco  wars,  night  riders,  industrial 
wars  in  the  various  counties  carried  their  system  of  private 
justice  out  into  the  larger  issues  of  life.   Many  of  the  main 
conflict  counties  are  always  referred  to  with  the  prefix 
"bloody."   "Bloody  Harlan  County"  is  a  most  typical  illustra- 
tion of  this  although  there  are  probably  at  least  fifteen  other 
counties  which  are  referred  to  locally  as  "bloody."  The  region 
took  part  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War,  furnishing  the  battle- 
ground and  proportionately  more  of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides 
than  did  the  more  Northern  and  more  Southern  regions.   Many 
types  of  people  live  there  but  the  most  evident  caricature  is 
the  gangling  hill-billy.   (This  name  is  a  fighting  word  to  them.) 

The  Social-System  Personality  of  the  Appalachian-Qzarks . 
The  social-system  personality  of  the  Appalachlan-Ozarks  region 
is  in  many  respects  a  modern  Western  anachronism.   It  is  based- 
upon  a  solidarity  of  kind  and  a  consciousness  of  kind  inter- 
laced by  the  remnants  of  a  recent  redeveloped  kin-clan  trustee 
family  system.   The  people  in  this  region  did  not  vary  greatly 
from  each  other  upon  entering  this  homogenous  and  constraining 
mountain  environment  shortly  before  and  shortly  after  the 
American  Revolution.   None  of  the  great  "abortive"  and  hetero- 
genous elements  of  the  American  population  got  into  this  region 
because  of  historical  circumstances  and  early  developed  regional 
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consciousness.   Earlier,  the  Negro  could  not  enter  the  area, 
and  later  he  was  not  permitted  access.   The  different  Immigrant 
groups  to  America  primarily  entered  the  North  and  as  they  went 
"back  to  the  land,"  as  some  of  them  did,  they  either  went 
through  "Rochester"  (the  Mohawk  Trail-Erie  Canal  route  to  the 
West)  or  spread  out  on  the  previously  abandoned  farms  of  the 
East.   In  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area  will  be  found  white 
Protestants  of  the  vintage  which  reached  America  after  the 
formation  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  In  Europe  and  before  the 
Revolution.   Negroes,  Catholics,  South-Irish,  Germans  (of  the 
type  since  the  Revolution),  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans, 
and  all  the  other  "synthetic"  elements  of  the  modern  American 
population  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

Since  there  is  no  particular  physical,  economic,  or  func- 
tional integration  of  the  people  (other  than  the  fact  that  many 
on  the  edges  of  the  territory  are  united  through  the  soft  coal 
branch  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America),  the  chief  soli- 
darity has  arisen  through  the  selective  determination  and  crys- 
tallization of  one  personality  type  In  the  region.   This  simi- 
larity has  led  to  a  consciousness  of  kind  which,  in  earlier 
years,  was  represented  by  common  legends  and  ballads.   Of 
later  years,  certain  radio  stations  specializing  in  one  type 
of  music  closely  related  to  their  ballads  and  folklore  have 
supplanted  these  folk  tales  and  ballads.   In  general  this 
radio  development  is  a  temporary  thing  because  In  the  long 
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run  other  radio  programs  will  cut  into  this  and  change  or 
diversify  the  tastes  of  the  people. 

The  people  are  not  only  closely  related  as  a  physical 
type;  they  have  also  developed  a  similar  localistic  and  unin- 
tegrated  religion,  straight  "out  of  the  Bible"  Protestantism 
with  no  above  church  hierarchy.   Their  family  system  is  also 
localistic  and  non-regionally  integrated,  that  of  the  clan 
family  with  its  local  feuds.   Of  more  recent  years  family  feuds 
have  mounted  to  the  county  level,  so  that  instead  of  the  Hat- 
fields  and  McCoys,  it  becomes  the  Clay  County  or  the  Breathitt 
County  feuds.   The  method  of  farming,  which  was  largely  localis- 
tic, self-sufficing,  and  noncapitalistic,  was  also  similar  from 
landscape  to  landscape,  but  not  regionally  unitary--only  "like" 
or  "similar."  Using  the  conceptions  of  Durkheim  that  a  people 
strangely  alike  and  not  integrated  into  a  division  of  labor  or 
industrial  unity,  would  tend  to  be  mechanically  united,  we  may, 
in  many  respects,  speak  of  the  highlander,  above  his  family  and 
local  county  organization,  as  being  only  mechanically  conscious 
of  his  region. 

This  combination  of  mechanical  circumstances,  without  out- 
ward preservative  and  developmental  institutions  on  a  regional 
scale,  explains  the  apparent  character- strength  of  this  regional 
personality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  observable  weakness  of 
it,  on  the  other.   Stories  about  the  "dreaded"  conditions  of 
the  "mountain  people"  (from  Semple  to  Private  Tussle)  would 
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give  the  Impression  that  this  regional  personality  was  ever- 
lasting.  This  belief  strongly  influenced  several  agrarian 
movements  in  the  thirties  in  a  wholesale  government  attempt 
to  resettle  the  people.   On  the  other  hand,  the  cultixre  is 
essentially  fragile.   Any  break  in  the  mechanical  circumstances 
which  makes  it  up,  such  as  outward  movements  during  great  labor 
shortages,  inward  movements  of  Tennessee  Valley  authorities, 
or  other  mechanical  alterations,  breaks  up  the  culture  quickly 
and  shortly.  Ho   regional  personality  seems  more  permanent  and 
none  will  pass  more  quickly  than  will  the  Appalachian-Ozarks 
type.   True  a  core  might  hang  on,  as  in  the  Balkan  and  Mace- 
donian highlands  of  Europe,  but  even  that  seems  doubtful  in  the 
United  States. 

A  product  of  their  mechanical  solidarity,  their  isolation, 
their  family  system,  and  their  localism  is  the  high  development 
of  individual,  justice,  private  law,  and  methods  of  settling 
disputes  by  reference  to  feuds  and  physical  violence.   It  de- 
veloped in  the  region  during  the  whole  nineteenth  century, 
largely  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.   Finally,  one  of 
these  feuds  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  from  then  on  the 
rest  of  the  country  began  to  learn  about  the  highland  social 
type . 
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National  Contributions  of  the  Appalachian-Ozarka  people. 
These  people  have  played  a  peculiar  and  important  role  in 
American  history.   In  the  Revolutionary  period  they  were  most 
antagonistic  to  the  European  social  systems,  partly  because 
of  the  difficulties  many  of  them  had  had  with  the  European 
system  due  to  their  mistreatment  in  Ulster.   Then  too  they 
were  "fed  up"  with  quit-rent  and  modified  versions  of  feudal 
land  holdings  and  wanted  a  free  America  to  establish  land 
ownership  in  fee  simple.   They  formed  a  decisive  element  In 
the  swing  for  freedom  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  Revolution 
after  the  matter  first  got  its  start  through  the  non-inter- 
course policies  of  the  merchants  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities. 
Their  "Mecklenberg"  Declaration  of  Independence  preceded  the 
formal  American  declaration  by  a  year.   In  the  Revolution,  as 
in  other  wars  since  that  time,  the  mountaineer  played  a  role 
distinguished  for  personal  individual  bravery. 

Following  the  Revolution,  these  people  were  the  pioneers 
in  all  the  log- cabin  days  of  the  covtntrj ,    and  formed  the  out- 
skirts of  American  society  imtil  after  the  Civil  War.   They 
established  the  conception  of  the  shirt-sleeves  pioneer  of 
the  Daniel  Boone,  Andrew  Jackson,  Davy  Crockett  type. 

In  the  Civil  War  they  fought  on  both  sides  and  contributed 
more  generously  than  any  other  group  to  the  totality  of  the 
armed  forces.   Many  of  the  famous  feuds  which  have  devastated 
the  mountains  since,  including  the  original  Hatf ield-McCoy 
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troubles,  started  with  differences  over  the  Civil  War.   The 
Civil  War  was  fought  in  and  through  their  country.   Until 
Sherman  broke  through  to  Atlanta  and  Grant  came  to  the  low- 
lands south  of  Richmond,  the  war  was  fought  in  and  through  the 
valleys  of  this  region.   Lincoln's  whole  policy  of  tender 
treatment  of  the  "border  states"  was  motivated  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  by  an  understanding  of  this. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  great  contribution  of  this 
region  came  chiefly  in  its  human  resources.   The  great  growth 
of  the  American  people  in  the  nineteenth  century  came  first 
from  immigration  (forty  million)  and  second  from  the  high 
birthrates  and  fertility  of  this  group.   Other  sources  were 
far  down  the  list.   (With  Immigrant  influences  are  included 
first  and  second  generation  influences  before  the  Europeans 
corrected  their  birthrates  to  the  "American  way.")   About  1800 
there  were  1000  children  under  five  years  of  age  for  each 
thousand  women  15  to  45  years  of  age  in  the  nation.   By  1920 
this  n\imber  had  fallen  about  two-thirds  but  one  county  (Leslie 
County,  Kentucky)  in  the  heart  of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area 
still  preserved  the  average  of  1800.   Since  that  time  large 
chfioiges  in  the  population  and  fertility  rates  of  the  mountain 
districts  have  been  coming  about  rapidly,  but  that  does  not 
diminish  the  role  these  people  once  played  in  the  American 
scene. 

The  final  great  contributions  of  these  people  has  been 
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altltudlonal--the  promotion  of  independent  provincialism. 
The  provincialism,  a  sort  of  worship  of  place,  soil,  home, 
and  culture,  is  of  distinct  importance  in  nationhood  (Worship 
of  place  is  the  cement  in  the  foundation  of  a  people.   Witness 
the  present  Zionist  movement.)   The  independence,  that  attitude 
of  individualism  characteristic  of  nineteenth  century  Americans, 
had  and  still  has  its  good  points,  in  spite  of  present  trends 
away  from  it.   These  attitudes,  along  with  antagonism  to  Negroes 
and  the  old  slave  cultiire,  has  given  them  a  strong  bias  toward 
the  historic  Republican  party  as  it  existed  after  the  Civil  War. 
Their  basic  vote  formed  a  Republican  nucleus  which  helped  in 
the  shifts  of  the  border  states  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
major  parties  in  national  elections. 

The  Problems  of  the  Mountain  Peoples.   Certainly  the  peoples 
of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks  area  have  their  problems.   From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  misinformed  outsider  it  is  ignorance,  over- 
population, poverty,  misery,  and  "eighteenth  centtiry  survivals." 
Thus  we  have  the  current  conception  of  the  depressed  hill-billy. 
From  the  informed  point  of  view,  deforestation,  spoilage  of  the 
soil  by  cultivation  for  plowed  crops,  lack  of  an  economic  agrar- 
ian system  fitted  to  a  mountain  region,  and  the  fragility  of  the 
civilization  once  its  "mechanistic"  system  of  cohesion  is  broken 
up  are  its  major  problems.   Once  this  mechanistic  system  is 
broken,  and  it  will  be  not  long  now,  depopulation  of  the'  moun- 
tain districts  in  the  United  States  as  in  Western  Europe  will 
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become  prominent.   Again  from  the  standpoint  of  the  informed 
outsider  the  mechanistic  loyalty  is  a  problem.   Coal  miners 
are  loyal  and  cohesive,  when  not  fighting  among  themselves. 
Attachment  to  old  ways  prevents  them  In  many  respects  from 
adapting  a  good  mountain  cultural  system.   Their  private  law 
and  justice  ideas,  rooted  in  the  remnants  of  the  clan  system, 
makes  industrial  strife  local  warfare,  once  differences  of 
opinion  begin  to  separate  the  communities. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  themselves,  the  lack  of 
metropolitan  Informed  leadership  is  the  greatest  problem. 
Every  other  class  and  region  in  the  United  States  has  its 
intellectual  leadership  institutionalized  in  a  metropolitan 
community,  a  number  of  xuiiversities,  or  a  social  institution. 
Not  so  the  moTintaineer .   He  simply  has  no  understanding  lead- 
ership. 

From  the  deeper  cultioral  point  of  view,  the  lack  of  in- 
stitutions of  a  local  nature  which  can  Interpret  the  general 
philosophies  of  Vifestern  society  to  him  is  his  greatest  problem. 
This  comes  out  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  Christian- 
Western  attitude  toward  race  and  culture.   The  local  religious 
institutions  in  the  hills  are  Incapable  of  knowing,  undfer- 
standing,  and  promulgating  the  Christian  Ideals  on  race  and 
culture  to  him.   He  always  has  been  antagonistic  to  the  Negro. 
Several  centuries  of  life  in  the  hills  has  not  made  him  pliable 
and  receptive  to  the  other  cultural  groups  now  of  great 
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importance  in  American  life.   This  matter  is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  American  religious  education,  whether  or  not  the 
churches  understand  the  problem. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CORNBELT 

Geography.   This  is  the  region  south  of  the  Northeast- 
Urban-Industrlal  and  north  of  the  Appalachian-Ozarks .   On  the 
East  it  Is  bounded  largely  by  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  and  on  the  West  by  the  20  to  25  inch  average  yearly  rain- 
fall line.   It  is  a  rolling  plains  region  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  last  North-American  glacial  coverage.   The  finely  ground 
sediment  was  deposited  here  in  contrast  to  the  larger  rocks 
of  the  dairy  belt  to  the  North.   It  is  far  enough  south  for 
maize  to  mature  (about  120  days  from  frost  to  frost)  and  far 
enough  north  for  the  coming  of  winter  to  stop  plant  growth  and 
throw  the  main  plant  energy  into  seed.   It  was  in  a  formative 
stage  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  but  not  developed  due  to 
problems  of  first  settlement,  such  as  lack  of  a  railroad  sys- 
tem of  great  importance,  a  steel  plow  which  could  t-urn  over 
the  luxuriant  prairie  grass,  and  of  well  drilling  machinery. 
Further,  at  that  time  the  lumber  industry  for  building  houses 
on  the  prairie  had  not  received  great  development.   The  barbed 
wire  fence  for  grain  crops  was  not  yet  come  into  prominence. 
Rail  fences  require  timber,  are  laboriously  made,  and  do  not 
last  long.   Up  to  the  Civil  War  Europe  was  still  largely 
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producing  its  own  cereal  and  animal  fat  foods. 

The  region  gets  its  water  from  the  currents  which  swing 
north  from  the  Gulf  of  iViexico  up  the  ivilssisslppi  Valley  under 
the  high  and  lighter  dry  winds  coming  across  the  great  Arid 
region  of  the  West.   These  currents  move  easterly  across  the 
United  States,  being  deflected  from  their  original  westerly 
course.   As  they  do  they  leave  their  water  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity most  years  for  corn  or  maize  growing  on  the  fertile  long- 
grass  prairie  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  north  of  the  Appa- 
lachian-Ozarks  and  south  of  the  boulder-covered  short-growing 
season  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   After  the  Civil  War  this  region  de- 
veloped rapidly,  with  a  leadership  from  the  previous  settlers 
who  had  come  through  the  Mohawk  Valley-Erie  Canal-Great  Lakes 
pathway.   The  basic  population  became  a  new  Immigration  from 
Northern  Europe.   The  maize  Industry  dominated  because  where 
it  can  be  grown  (considering  the  present  Euro-American  state 
of  arts  and  standards  of  living)  it  has  "first  choice"  of 
available  lands.   The  Cornbelt  is  one  of  the  economiically  rich- 
est large  agrarian  areas  in  the  world.   Maize  in  early  America 
meant  civilization.   Now  it  means  wealth. 

With  the  rapid  economic  development,  the  Cornbelt  social 
type  became  the  businessman  farmer.   Corn,  fat  hogs,  fat  cattle 
are  its  products.   Commercial  agrarianlsm  became  its  primary 
occupation.   Fortunes  were  made  rapidly.   Land  speculation  on 
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accovmt  of  rapid  rises  In  land  values  has  been  an  important 
influence.   After  the  deflation  of  1920  a  high  proportion  of 
its  banks  closed  on  account  of  frozen  land  mortgage  credit 
in  the  bank  portfolios. 

The  region  became  a  center  of  commercial  agrarian  con- 
servatism, sticking  close  to  the  Republican  party.   The  popu- 
list movemient  of  the  nineties,  tied  up  with  post-civil-war 
deflation  and  drought  in  the  wheat  states,  did  not  siif ficiently 
attract  these  people  to  break  up  historic  Republicanism.   "The 
Ohio  Gang"  was  a  symbol  of  its  influence  within  the  dominant 
party.   After  the  deflation  of  the  twenties  it  did  change  par- 
ties in  the  historical  farmer-labor  swing  which  enabled  the 
agrarian  new  deal  to  become  a  part  of  national  policy. 

The  people  do  not  stay  on  the  land  very  long.   So  far  it 
has  been  a  quick  struggle  for  wealth  and  then  retirement. 
(See  Carey  McVyilliams,  Southern  California  Country,  for  the 
Iowa  Clubs. )  ' 

The  Social-System  Personality  of  the  Cornbelt.   The  good 
land,  corn-hogs-beef  cattle  production,  newness  of  settlement 
(after  the  Civil  War),  heterogeneity  of  the  people,  lack  of 
common  basic  sub-value  systems  of  an  ancient  type,  tend  to 
make  this  region  a  rural,  machine -minded,  dollar-oriented 
culture.   The  world  has  never  seen  such  a  large  mass  of 
wealthy  farm  people.   The  soil  is  so  deep  that  its  inevitable 
destruction  by  careless  farming  is  not  yet  completely  realized. 
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The  process  Is  delayed  by  feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs  on  the 
farms  keeping  large  amounts  of  manure  there.   The  corn  crop 
is  amenable  to  mechanical  methods  from  plowing  and  planting 
to  harvesting,  shelling,  and  hoisting  into  the  granary  or  mill. 
Wealth,  information,  technical  improvements  in  the  interest  of 
economic  profit  mix  together  to  give  the  region  a  pliable 
economically  oriented  culture.   Hybrid  corn,  that  invention  of 
a  Princeton  professor,  swept  the  whole  region  in  a  decade. 
Its  advantages  were  many.   It  is  hardier  than  older  types, 
more  drought  resistant,  and  more  amenable  to  mechanical  har- 
vesting.  That  it  uses  up  the  soil  elements  n.ore  quickly  is 
not  yet  a  factor  considered. 

The  Cornbelt  produces  largely  for  the  domestic  market  in 
that  the  United  States  does  not  ordinarily  have  a  surplus  of 
beef,  pork,  lard,  or  vegetable  oil  for  export.   As  a  result 
the  high  basic  American  standard  of  living  fits  exactly  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Cornbelt  with  little  overlapping  to 
spare.   If  the  Cornbelt  produces  continuously  large  amounts 
of  these  elements  (with  some,  poultry  and  dairyfeed  to  spare;, 
Americans  will  achieve  long  strides  toward  a  full  protective 
food-adequate  diet  for  its  masses.   America  stands  on  a  number 
of  basic  foundation  posts,  oil,  iron,  coal,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
corn.   All  are  extremely  important  and  necessary.   They  are 
all  as  staves  in  a  barrel,  without  any  of  which  the  barrel  is 
of  no  service.   But  the  stave  from  the  Cornbelt  is  outstandingly 
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important  and  extraordinarily  peculiar  In  that  It  Is  the  key 
or  master  stave.   It  controls  the  vitamin  key  In  an  urban- 
Industrial-atomlc  society.   "Meat  Is  good  for  you."   People 
can  get  amino  acids,  vitamins,  protective  foods  and  the  "civi- 
lization" essential  of  their  animal  life  from  other  sources. 
But  In  the  ordinary  course  of  life  as  it  is  now  lived,  a  wide- 
spread and  abundant  consumption  of  the  produce  affected  by  or 
originating  from  the  Cornbelt,  is  the  most  Important  single 
source  of  this  factor.   Wheat  and  man;  rice  and  man;  maize 
and  man.   But  Cornbelt  corn  and  the  greatest  man  we  now  know. 
Our  modern  dietary  knowledge  now  enables  us  to  explain  most 
of  the  early  theories  of  "ruralizatlon"  and  the  superior  man 
as  a  dietary  factor.   In  the  proper  use  of  the  Cornbelt  we  can 
keep  that  superior  man  in  his  lorban  civilization.   This  can 
be  done . 

Then  what  Is  the  Cornbelt  social-system  personality.   It 
is  a  new,  lonadjusted,  -uncomfortable  man,  new  to  America,  new 
to  Iowa,  new  to  comfort,  new  to  science,  new  to  machine  farm- 
ing, rich  and  spoiled,  standing  in  a  system  of  semi-proprietor- 
ship at  the  basic  taproot  of  our  highest  presently  conceivable 
civilization.   His  to  malform,  his  to  monopolize,  his  to  de- 
stroy.  But  with  this  is  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  a  great 
future  for  Western  man.   It  is  also  his  to  conserve,  and  with 
it  he  conserves  us  all. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Proper  Utilization  of  the  Cornbelt. 
Since  we  Americans  do  not  eat  much  corn  directly  as  have  many 
other  great  civilizations  In  the  Americas,  we  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  dominant  part  it  plays  In  our  lives  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  preserving  and  harvesting  this  region  for  the  full 
social  use  of  its  effort.   Three-fifths  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  corn  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  but  only  one- 
twentieth  is  consimed  directly  as  corn.   This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  world's  greatest  corn  consumers.   We 
eat  our  corn  as  beef,  pork,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  poultry, 
eggs,  maze  oil,  lard,  breakfast  cereal,  starch,  and  bourbon 
whiskey.   Our  corn  originating  predecessors  in  North  America 
often  secured  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  their  diet  directly 
from  corn.   We  ourselves  consume  from  18  to  20  bushels  per 
capita . 

The  importance  of  corn  lies  in  its  high  calorie  produc- 
tivity along  with  the  protein  content  of  the  grain.   It  pro- 
duces a  half  again  as  many  calories  per  acre  as  its  next  com- 
petitor, sweet  potatoes.   At  the  same  time  It  is  the  highest 
protein  producing  food  of  any  major  agriculttiral  crops  except 
the  beans.   Since  the  goodness  of  a  basic  protective  diet  is 
determined  very  much  by  proteins  and  minerals,  the  corn  from 
the  limestone  soil  of  the  Cornbelt  is  fundamental  to  the  very 
civilized  life  in  America.   The  Cornbelt  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  national  possession  of  priceless  value.   (See  here 
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especially,  M.  0.  Cooper  and  W.  J.  Splliman,  Hijnan  Food  from 
an  Acre  of  Staple  Farm  Crops,  Farmer's  Bulletin  877,  U.S.D.A., 
Oct. ,  1917.) 

The  Social  Contributions  of  the  Cornbelt.   In  no  region 
of  the  world's  agriculture  is  there  such  a  pliable  economically 
minded  group  of  farm  people  as  are  found  in  the  American  Corn- 
belt.   In  the  case  of  Marquis  wheat,  which  spread  as  rapidly  as 
hybrid  corn,  the  solution  was  much  simpler.   In  every  phase  of 
the  complicated  corn-hog-beef  culture  of  the  Cornbelt  there  are 
complications  not  found  in  a  pure  crop  or  pure  livestock  region. 
Science  in  agriculture,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  means  the 
Cornbelt. 

The  second  idea  of  importance  centering  in  the  Cornbelt 
Is  farm  family  capitalization  of  agriculture.   In  the  cotton 
region,  the  plantation  owner  alone  is  a  small  capitalist.   In 
the  other  agrarian  industries  such  as  cattle,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, the  rancher,  the  corporation  (Sunkist  Fruits),  or  the 
large  employer  becomes  a  capitalist.   Making  the  average  farm 
family  a  capitalistic  unit  with  a  high  income  is  most  largely 
a  Cornbelt  creation,  seconded  only  by  the  Wheatbelt  farmer. 

The  third  great  contribution  of  the  Cornbelt  is  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture  on  a  very  complicated  scale. 
On  the  surface  the  wheat  combine  (which  heads,  threshes,  and 
loads  wheat  in  one  process)  looks  like  the  most  complicated 
agrarian  machine  operation.   That  is  not  true.   The  corn 
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growing  process  from  seed  to  beef,  pork,  or  eggs  requires  more 
complicated  and  varying  machine  processes  than  any  other. 
Along  with  this  are  a  number  of  scientific  problems  of  equal 
significance.   The  development  of  this  complicated  technique 
in  the  Cornbelt  is  a  contribution  to  agriculture  and  to  national 
life  which  is  outstanding.       ,    , 

Local  and  National  Problems  Arising  from  the  Cornbelt.   A 
standard  system  for  evaluating  a  region  of  a  pure  agrarian  na- 
ture might  be  developed  according  to  five  principles.   These 
are:  (l)  conservation  of  natural  resources;  (2)  proper  use  of 
monopoly  control  for  the  best  good  of  all;  (3)  a  decency  of 
life  in  the  country;  (4)  development  of  supplementary  farming 
for  income  in  kind  so  as  to  cushion  the  shocks  of  price  fluc- 
tuations in  agriculture;  and  (5)  its  positive  contribution  to 
a  surplus  population  for  our  urban  and  industrial  centers.   If 
we  use  these  standards  for  the  Cornbelt,  we  have  to  report  dif- 
ficulties in  three  fields  and  successes  in  two. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Cornbelt  is  still  not 
conserving  its  soil  in  the  national  interest.   The  hybrid  corn 
is  probably  adding  to  the  quick  use-up  of  soil  elements.   The 
rivers  from  the  Cornbelt  are  still  muddy  rivers.   They  have 
certainly  used  the  parity  price  conception  to  attempt  to  keep 
outmoded  prices  when  the  agrarian  scientific  revolution  should 
have  made  food  cheaper  for  the  American  people.   And,  finally, 
the  reduction  in  human  fertility  in  the  Cornbelt  is  about  as 
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far  advanced  as  it  is  in  any  commercial  section  of  the  United 
States.   In  other  words  the  Cornbelt  families  are  not  much 
longer  going  to  be  a  source  of  population  for  the  American 
scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  material  standards  of  living  are  fair- 
ly high.  Against  this  is  the  rapid  replacement  of  families. 
In  the  long  run  successful  rural  communities  have  to  be  built 
upon  family  homesteads  with  many  years  of  traditional  use  of 
the  land.  Supplementary  farming  is  well  advanced  simply  be- 
cause Cornbelt  farming  fits  well  into  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary food  production. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Cornbelt  are  not  impossible  of 
solution.  Even  their  own  leaders  are  beginning  to  see  some 
of  them.   (T.  W.  Schultz,  Redirecting  Farm  Policy.  1943.) 

Bibliography  on  the  Cornbelt 

1.  General 

U.S.D.A.,  Corn  in  the  Development  of  the  Civilization  of 

the  Americas,  Washington,  D.C.,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Sept.,  1940.   (A  close  study  of  the  405 
studies  summarized  in  this  document  compiled  by 
L.  0.  Bercaw,  A.  M.  Hannay,  and  N.  G.  Larson  is  funda- 
mental to  an  understanding  of  the  Cornbelt.) 

Wesley  McCune,  The  Farm  Bloc,  1943.   (The  spearhead  of  the 
farm  bloc  is  the  Cornbelt.   Read  here  especially  the 
chapters  on  the  Milk  Lobby  and  Blocked  Margarine  to 
get  at  the  confusion  and  the  possibilities  for  real 
damage  to  American  diet  inherent  in  the  farm  bloc.) 
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2.  Fiction 

Sinclair  Lewis,  Main  Street.  1920.   (The  setting  of  this 
story  is  Stearns  County,  Minnesota,  outside  of  the 
main  Cornbelt.   However,  Main  Street  is  still  a  Corn- 
belt  picture . ) 

Sherwood  Anderson,  Winesburg,  Ohio,  1919.   (This  deals  with 
the  psychological  life  in  an  Eastern  Cornbelt  village.) 

Dora  Ayledotte,  Full  Harvest.  1939.   (This  deals  with  the 

constant  struggle  to  get  money  from  Cornbelt  farms  and 
then  retire  to  small  towns  or  to  California.) 

Louis  Bromfield,  The  Farm.  1933.   (Types  of  settlers  in  the 
Cornbelt. ) 

Paul  Corey,  Three  Miles  Square,  1939.   (An  Iowa  farm  woman 
continues  the  struggle  to  get  the  family  ahead.) 

Josephine  Johnson,  Now  in  November,  1934.   (The  drought 
theme  on  a  rundown  Missouri  Cornbelt  farm. ) 

J.  Hyatt  Downing,  Sjoux  City.  1940.   (This  deals  with  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  In  the  eighties  when  the  Cornbelt  was 
still  being  settled.   It  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  "new- 
ness" of  the  culture.) 

Ruth  Suckow,  Country  People.  1924;  The  Folks.  1934.   (These 
two  show  the  rise  of  Iowa  from  poverty  to  unhappiness . ) 

Wallace  Stegner,  Remembering  Laughter,  1937.   (An  attempt 
to  "Ethan  Frome"  Iowa, 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  WHEATBELT 

J 

Geography.   It  can  be  argued  that  there  are  really  two 
Wheatbelts,  one  which  plants  wheat  in  the  spring  and  the  other 
in  the  fall.   However,  those  same  meticulous  considerations 
would  lead  to  splitting  the  Cornbelt  and  the  Cottonbelt  several 
ways.   Then  also  W.  P.  Webb  makes  The  Great  Plains  a  region, 
combining  that  part  of  the  Arid  West  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Wheatbelt  with  the  Wheatbelt  into  one  geographic  vuiity.   His 
Justification  of  this  is  that  when  the  white  man  came  out  of 
the  forest  regions  to  settle  the  plains,  entirely  new  methods 
and  cultures  had  to  be  developed.   It  should  be  reported  that 
the  white  man  came  out  of  the  timber  when  he  hit  the  great 
Cornbelt  prairle-grass-covered  regions  and  had  also  to  adopt 
new  methods  of  settlement.   For  reasons  indicated  In  earlier 
chapters,  the  Wheatbelt  is  treated  here  as  a  unified  region. 

Wheat  as  a  commercial  crop  in  the  United  States  is  grown 
west  of  the  Cornbelt,  between  the  25  inch  and  15  inch  average 
yearly  rainfall  lines.  It  is  divided  into  two  types.  Spring 
wheat  is  grown  north  of  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska  (a  part  of 
our  West  ruined  of  its  soil  coverage  during  the  last  glacial 
epoch)  in  severe  wintry  conditions  and  where  growing  season 
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from  frost  to  frost  averages  not  much  more  than  ninety  days. 
Here  wheat  is  planted  in  the  spring  and  harvested  in  the  fall 
to  avoid  winter  damage.   Winter  wheat  is  grown  south  of  the 
sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  where  winters  are  m.ilder.   It  is  planted 
in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  dry 
season.   The  chief  reason  for  winter  wheat  is  that  the  cool 
wet  season  enables  the  plant  to  form  a  larger  stool  which  when 
warm  dry  days  begin  quickly  puts  out  a  stalk  and  builds  a  large 
head. 

All  the  regions  in  the  United  States  which  grow  commercial 
wheat  on  a  large  scale  are  included  in  the  Wheatbelt  except 
those  in  the  far  Northwest  and  California,  where  preponderance 
of  other  factors  includes  the  wheat  grower  in  the  Pacific  region. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   Characteristics  of  the  liVheatbelt  are 
large  commercial  farms,  wheat  monoculture,  very  recent  settle- 
ment, a  mixtiire  of  settlements  of  diverse  peoples  possessing  no 
common  secondary  langijiage  or  sub-culture,  very  little  self- 
sufficient  or  home  food  production  supplementary  farming  effort, 
close  relation  of  the  condition  of  the  peopies  to  wheat  yields 
and  wheat  prices,  and  very  little  -urban  conf igtiratlon.   Houses 
are  widely  separated  from  each  other.   The  nearest  commvuilty 
center  is  generally  a  monotonous  series  of  grain  elevators 
along  a  railroad  with  a  few  stores  and  houses  about  it.   Al- 
though there  is  now  some  increase  in  self-subsisting  activi- 
ties, as  yet  a  typical  wheat  farm  tends  to  be  h\mdreds  of 
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acres  of  wheat  fields  with  one  small  acre  of  house  and  machine 
sheds.   Dollar  integration  of  the  culture.   "Rainfall  and  radi- 
calism."  "What  People  Said."   "One  of  Ours."   "Slogxom  Eouse." 
"My  Antonia."   Grain  fields,  binders,  combines,  bread  (for  a 
world  but  not  always  for  the  wheat  grower). 

The  Social-System  Personality  of  the  VVheatbelt.   In  this 
region  many  diverse  circumstances,  outside  of  wheat  monocul- 
t-ure,  would  seem  to  preclude  the  conception  of  a  social-system 
personality.   In  the  winter  wheat  region  to  the  south,  the 
rains  are  more  erratic  than  in  the  northern  spring  wheat  region. 
This  is  due  to  certain  physiographic  featxires  plus  the  greater 
rate  of  evaporation  in  the  south.   "Twenty  inches  of  rainfall 
on  the  Canadian  line  is  equivalent  to  thirty  or  more  in  Texas." 
(Webb,  The  Great  Plains,   p.  21.)   Vegetation  and  agriculture 
adapt  themselves  to  this  pattern.   The  present  great  dust  bowl 
is  in  the  southwest.   Here  extremely  dry  seasons  are  associated 
with  wind  erosion  of  a  dram.atic  and  devastating  character. 

The  winter  Wheatbelt  was  settled  more  by  a  native-born 
American  population  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  country  for 
the  slave  culture.   (Webb,  op.  cit.,  187  passim. )   Already 
strong  Indian  and  Mexican  or  Spanish-American  influences  were 
there.   Today  these  three  influences  still  meet  in  the  South- 
west.  At  first  it  was  sheep  and  cow  country.   Now  it  is  wheat 
with  cattle  as  a  sideline  where  oil  is  not  exploited.   (Stanley 
Vestal,  Short  Grass  Country,  Ch.  16.) 
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In  the  spring  wheat  country  to  the  north,  settlement  came 
late,  through  the  North,  and  in  the  time  of  North-European 
migration  after  the  Civil  War,  even  after  the  twentieth  century 
begun.   It  still  is  largely  "group  settled"  by  pockets  of  agrar- 
ian newcomers  who  use  North-European  accented  American  languages. 
However,  between  these  groups  of  various  origin  (Germans,  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  Danes,  Russian  Mennonites,  and  others),  there 
is  no  common  sub-language  or  sub-culture.   All  they  have  in 
common  is  physical  environment,  wheat,  America,  and  newness  to 
their  environments. 

The  basic  social  system  is  organized  around  capitalistic 
wheat  monoculture  and  its  peculiarities  in  contemporary  Western 
society.   In  general  some  of  its  influences  maybe  catalogued 
as  follows: 

(l)  Wheat  is  a  concentrated  food  of  wide  use  and  hence  the 
surplus  countries  find  prices  determined  by  world  supply-demand 
conditions.   (2)  The  crop  is  grown  in  surplus-exporting  regions 
under  a  number  of  the  world's  jurisdictions  including  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentine,  and  the  Ukraine  as  well  as  the  United 
States.   (5)  It  is  an  inelastic  item  in  that  shortages  are  re- 
flected in  high  prices  and  surpluses  tend  to  markedly  reduce 
the  price  so  that  market  fluctuations  tend  to  be  fairly  rapid 
and  extreme.   (4)  Since  wheat  is  a  crop  which  will  grow  with 
relatively  little  rainfall,  compared  with  most  agricultural 
crops,  it  is  generally  produced  in  regions  in  which  yearly 
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fluctuations  of  rainfall  have  tremendous  influences  on  yield. 
(5)  As  a  result  the  fluctuations  of  economic  conditions  due 
to  its  market  inelasticity  are  supplemented  by  high  variations 
in  yield  due  to  weather.   (6)  Since  it  enters  into  international 
commerce  in  Atlantic-dominated  Western  society,  the  present 
devastating  series  of  wars  increases  these  previous  market-and- 
yleld  fluctuations,  particularly  for  those  regions  nearest  to 
the  European  market.   (In  each  of  the  last  two  wars  America  and 
Canada  have  had  to  go  all  out  in  opening  new  acreage  to  feed 
Europe  and  these  have  added  to  the  high  sixrpluses  after  each 
war  period.)   (7)  Mechanization  of  production  in  the  wheat 
industry  is  simpler  than  in  most  any  other  agrarian  enterprise. 
(Gang-plows,  drills,  threshers,  combines,  etc.)   (8)  This 
mechanization  of  production,  particularly  during  manpower 
shortage  periods,  increases  fixed  costs  in  the  industry  as  op- 
posed to  variable  costs.   Tractors  and  machinery  once  bo\ight 
at  high  prices  represent  a  cost  against  future  crops,  whether 
used  or  not.   (9)  Since  the  mechanization  developments  have 
Incurred  in  those  periods  when  steel  and  similar  materials 
must  be  secvired  in  competition  with  war  industries,  the  pro- 
portion of  fixed  costs  in  the  industry  tends  (so  far)  ever  to 
be  on  the  increase.   (10)  The  settlers  in  the  American  VVheat- 
belt  have  had  any  previous  supplementary  farming  habits  dis- 
turbed and  almost  destroyed  by  a  series  of  historical  circrun- 
stances  (free  land,  need  for  cash,  drought,  mobility,  no 
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common  long-sustained  sub-cultiire)  .   (11)  The  lack  of  supple- 
mentary farming  habits  increases  the  dependence  upon  pure 
agrarian  capitalism  as  described  above  and  adds  to  the  extreme 
restlessness  and  instability  of  the  culture. 

These  above  characteristics  explain  the  populism,  the 
"rainfall  and  radicalism,"  and  the  violent  shifts  in  attitudes 
of  the  Wheatbelt  people  due  to  the  pressure  of  purely  external 
circumstances.   To  maintain  themselves  they  must  maintain  the 
most  vigorous  optimism.   Everything  is  a  gamble--weather, 
prices,  plant  diseases,  grasshoppers,  harvest  labor,  storage 
capacity,  railway  cars.   Long  series  of  misfortunes  in  their 
market  gambling  leads  to  violent  uprisings  against  their  social 
system.   Allegedly  a  senatorial  candidate-- Jerry  Simp3on--was 
elected  on  the  campaign  of  lack  of  sox  to  wear.   A  Republican 
presidential  candidate  did  not  carry  his  own  county  in  1936 
although  he  was  a  rancher  running  in  a  traditional  Republican 
state.   Once  the  good  years  begin,  little  can  change  them. 
Schemes  for  the  evacuation  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Wheatbelt 
and  returning  it  to  range,  considered  advisable  in  the  drovight- 
stricken  thirties,  are  now  forgotten. 

Social  Contributions  of  the  Wheatbelt.   The  contributions 
of  the  i/Vheatbelt  have  been  largely  economic  in  nature.   People 
with  daring  and  fortitude  have  ventured  into  this  great  region 
to  pour  forth  a  world's  food  at  a  price.   Thinly  settled  over 
large  areas,  they  are  not  a  great  mass  of  America's  population. 
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Certain  Individual  families  have  preserved  their  famllistic 
tradition,  but  the  single  farmer  with  his  small  family  and  the 
machine  is  becoming  the  unit  of  life.   With  the  machine  goes 
the  mortgage,  the  credit  at  the  dealer,  and  the  intense  devo- 
tion to  capital  investment.   Great  depressions  put  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurance  companies  or  the  national  credit 
agencies  who  hold  the  mortgages.   Improvements  see  the  land 
back  into  the  hands  of  farmers,  oftentimes  a  new  group,  always 
ready  to  gamble.   (Eric  Thane,  High  Border  Country,  p.  305  ff.) 

This  type  of  culture  is  vefy  adaptive  in  a  material  sense. 
A  very  good  illustration  is  Marquis  wheat  which  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1903.   It  was  a  cross  between  a  male  of  a  former 
variety.  Red  Fife,  and  an  imported  female  of  early  ripening 
quality,  Hard  Red  Calcutta  Indian  wheat.   Its  advantages  were 
in  yield,  gluten  or  protein  content,  ripening  in  a  shorter 
growing  season.   One  grain  in  Saskatchewan  in  1903  yielded 
twelve  grains  in  1904  and  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  seed 
to  replant  the  American  spring  Wheatbelt  in  1913.   In  every 
phase  of  the  divergent  activities  of  the  Wheatbelt,  this 
adaptive  material  cultiore  is  conspicuous. 

Social  Deficiencies  in  the  Wheatbelt.   A  statement  of 
social  deficiencies  can  always  be  in  terms  of  the  individual, 
the  local  region,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole,  either  for  the 
present  or  the  future.   From  all  points  of  view,  the  misuse 
of  land  and  water  is  the  long-run  great  problem  of  the 
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Wheafbelt.   Topsoil  in  the  Wheatbelt  is  thin  and  subject  to 
continuous  eroding  winds  of  extremely  high  and  varying 
velocity.   Even  if  the  topsoil  were  thick,  as  in  the  Corn- 
belt,  it  would  not  last  long  under  present  dry-farming  and 
eroding  systems  of  cultivation.   The  constant  tendency  of  the 
Great  American  Desert  is  to  move  East.   The  incursions  of  this 
, to  the  edge  of  the  Cornbelt  in  Nebraska  during  an  earlier 
period  is  an  illustration.   The  wind  is  always  gnawing  at  the 
edges  of  the  Wheatbelt  and  bruising  its  entire  surface. 

One  possible  aid  in  solution  lies  in  the  damming  of  every 
river  system  which  flows  out  from  there.   These  range  from  the 
rivers  of  the  "high  border  country"  to  Texas.   From  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  to  Denison  dam  extensions  up  the  Red  and  the 
Canadian  rivers. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  great  Treebelt,  so  widely  ac- 
claimed in  the  thirties,  has  done.   Vi/e  ought  to  know  specif- 
ically in  terms  of  cost  and  future  use. 

A  perennial  wheat  is  needed,  and  if  modern  science  can 
achieve  it,  it  should  be  developed  at  once.   If  not  perennial 
wheats,  then  why  not  some  perennial  wheat-rye  crosses  which 
the  Russians  are  supposed  to  have  adapted  to  their  northern 
Siberian  plains. 

A  possible  answer  might  be  the  evacuation  of  the  edge 
of  the  Wheatbelt  for  the  most  western  fifty  or  hundred  miles, 
returning  it  to  grass  barriers  against  the  winds. 
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The  region  lacks  a  proper  house  type  adapted  to  the 
meteoric  changes  in  weather  conditions  in  the  Wheatbelt  plains, 
I^either  is  its  comruunal  life,  except  ariong  some  of  the  newer 
immigrants  to  the  ^^orth,  well  organized  on  a  familistic  basis. 
Those  communities  of  i'lorm.ons  living  in  the  vVheatbelt  have  done 
the  best  job  of  m.aking  the  culture  fully  human.   Their  great 
contributions  have  been  in  community  life  and  supplementary 
farming  for  food.   The  supplementary  farming  has  given  the 
basis  of  a  crop  rotation  and,  as  a  result,  has  minimized  wind 
erosion. 

The  basic  needs  are  soil  saving,  supplementary  farming, 
and  development  of  community  life.   If  these  cannot  be  met 
properly,  civilization  on  the  i/i/Tieatbelt  cannot  last  long. 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  ARID  WEST 

Geography.   This  region  consists  of  the  Great  Basin  be- 
tween the  western  and  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  arid  part  of  the  Great  Plains.   The  Great  Basin  was 
formerly  largely  covered  by  the  sea  but  has  now  been  elevated 
to  a  plateau.   The  remnant  of  this  sea  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
As  one  moves  west  in  the  Great  Plains  he  soon  passes  a  line 
after  which,  depending  on  the  evaporation  rate,  wheat  cannot 
be  grown  successfully.   The  region  is  covered  by  short  cling- 
ing grasses,  sage,  mesquite,  or  other  hardy  growth,  depending 
upon  the  rainfall.   The  reason  for  the  lack  of  rainfall  is 
that  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
are  driven  high  by  the  western  mountain  peaks  and  unloaded  of 
most  of  their  moisture  there.   The  trade  winds  deflected  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  fvirnish 
water  for  the  Cornbelt  and  the  eastern  United  States,  seldom 
go  sufficiently  far  inward  to  do  this  coxontry  much  good. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   This  is  the  most  "geographically 
determined"  American  area  or  region.   It  is  west  of  the  rfheat- 
belt,  east  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  first  take  the  water 
out  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  across  the  Pacific, 
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and,  since  this  is  American  regionalism,  is  bordered  on  the 
north  and  south  largely  by  ovr   borders.   The  region  is  dry 
except  where  irrigated.   Some  of  it  is  mountainous,  some  pla- 
teau, and  some  desert  close  to  or  below  sea  level.   (Great 
Salt  Lake  area  for  illustration. )   Utilization  of  the  region 
is  largely  opportunistic,  depending  upon  the  particular  area. 
In  the  New  Mexican  region  to  the  south  the  Spanish-American 
group  is  one  of  the  oldest  European-influenced  cultures  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.   In  the  Utah  regions,  the  Mormon  culture, 
hiding  away  there  from  persecution,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prosperous  Uorth-European  settlements  to  gain  headway  in 
the  West  after  the  Civil  War.   One  of  its  other  early  Euro- 
American  cultures,  that  of  sheep  and  cattle  ranching,  took  a 
start  before  the  Civil  War,  influenced  drastically  by  the  '49 
gold  rush.   The  California  mining  population  had  to  be  fed, 
and  the  settlers  in  the  plains  soon  found  that  sheep  could  do 
this.   They  could  be  herded  to  market.   Furthermore  they  were 
30  capable  of  absorbing  moisture  from  dew  on  the  grasses  that 
long  drives  from  one  water  hole  to  the  other  were  possible. 
The  settlement  of  the  Wesit  was  made  possible  by  this  sheep 
industry.   The  later  cowboy-sheep  herder  feuds  have  been  exag- 
gerated to  a  reflection  upon  one  of  the  earliest  basic  indus- 
tries of  the  Arid  West. 

In  this  region  most  of  the  remnants  of  the  native  popula- 
tions which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  white  man  came  are 
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now  located.   Their  cultiires  were  broken  up  and  they  were 
decimated  by  disease,  poverty,  and  disruption  of  former  social 
and  economic  habits.   Finally  the  remnants  were  left  in  the 
Arid  West,  where  in  many  cases  they  have  begun  to  recover  a 
hopeful  outlook  upon  life  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways 
of  the  white  men. 

When  one  tries  to  describe  the  newer  American  people  in 
the  area,  their  diversity,  their  times  of  arrival,  their  his- 
toric personalities,  he  rvins  into  numerous  difficulties. 
Miners,  Mormon  bishops,  cowboys,  dude  ranchers  at  Reno,  sheep 
herders,  Spanish-American  and  Indian  "forgotten  people,"  Idaho 
growers  of  baking  potatoes  on  irrigated  land,  and  even  the 
"lone  ranger "--these  are  the  types.   Geography  determines  the 
diverse  interests  of  the  region.   Any  regional  center  or  pro- 
gram will  have  to  recognize  these  diverse  interests. 

Certain  minerals  found  in  the  region  are  \jnusable  as  yet 
because  of  transportation  costs.   Water  supplies,  dams,  irriga- 
tion, and  reclamation  are  prominent  problems.   All  the  great 
rivers  of  Western  America  take  their  soiirce  in  this  region. 

The  Social-System  Personality  of  the  Arid  West.   The 
chief  general  collective  influence  in  this  region  is  its 
aridity.   This  means  that  much  of  its  civilization,  particularly 
•  in  the  extremely  arid  regions,  is  of  an  "oasis "-like  type. 
Since  the  region  has  been  settled  by  diverse  historical  cul- 
tures (Pueblo  Indians,  iJavaho  Indians,  Spanish- Americans, 
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Mormons,  sheep  ranchers,  cattle  ranchers,  and  an  assorted  group 
of  whites  generally  referred  to  especially  in  the  South  as 
Texicanos),  the  oases  are  intense  regionalizations  of  diverse 
cultures.   It  takes  a  bishop  to  get  anywhere  in  Utah  and  a 
padrone  in  New  Mexico.   The  situation  is  further  confused  by 
the  changing  Occidental  patterns  of  utilizing  desert  oases. 
Primitive  peoples  used  oases  largely  for  the  production  of 
sustenance  crops  but  modern  Occidentals  are  changing  the  pat- 
tern toward  specialty  crops.   The  desert  or  arid  region  oasis 
has  certain  advantages  in  specialty  crops  in  that  the  soil,  at 
least  in  our  Great  Basin,  is  fertile  and  protected  from  the 
incursions  of  pests  and  diseases  of  the  plants.   Then  under 
the  American  senatorial  system,  states  with  two  senators,  al- 
though small  populations,  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  legis- 
lation.  As  a  result  the  sugar  beet  industry  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance as  a  specialty  crop  produced  in  the  commercially  ex- 
ploited oases  of  our  Arid  West. 

The  situation  is  further  confused  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  residents  of  the  Arid  West  are  minority  peoples  without 
strong  defenders  before  the  American  public.  This  applies  to 
the  Spanish- Americans,  the  Navaho,  and  the  Mormons.   There  is 
no  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Navaho,  the  Spanish- 
American,  or  the  Mormon  to  present  their  views  to  a  general 
American  world.  As  a  result  the  people  there  develop  their 
own  cult\ires  Intensively  and  seek  to  preserve  their  older  ways 
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of  life  by  hiding  away.   Factually  many  of  these  little  coin- 
munities  in  the  Arid  Vi/est  are  havens  of  refuge  for  some  of 
the  fine  minority  groups  of  people  cast  there  by  the  general 
helter  skelter  of  Occidental  expansion  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic.  Even  in  Reno  where  migratory  divorces  and  legalized 
gambling  are  two  of  the  mainstays  of  economic  life,  the  com- 
mon Nevada  people  hide  away  from  it  all  and  go  their  own  ways. 

In  one  sense  the  oasis  type  of  life  mitigates  against 
any  real  all-over  social-system  personality  except  in  the 
purely  mechanical  sense  in  that  all  the  people  are  influenced 
alike  by  the  aridity  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  for  op- 
portunistic development  where  irrigation  or  valuable  minerals 
are  present. 

The  Social  Contributions  of  the  Arid  West.   Insofar  as  a 
haven  of  refuge  from  the  dominant  forces  of  North -Europe an 
settlement  was  helpful  generally,  this  was  one  of  the  great 
contributions  of  this  region.   The  remnants  of  the  bison,  the 
plains  Indians,  the  Pueblo,  the  Spanish-Americans,  and  the 
Mormon  religious  dissenters  congregated  in  this  region,  seek- 
ing, by  very  isolation,  to  avoid  extinction  by  the  onrush  of 
North-European  settlement  and  exploitation.   What  is  left  of 
these  peoples  and  these  movements  today  is  due  to  the  isolated 
protectionism  given  them  by  this  region.   The  former  inde- 
pendent country  of  Deseret,  a  dream  of  the  Mormons,  did  not 
last . 
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These  Mormons  had  a  very  humane  attitude  toward  each 
other  and  the  other  unfortunate  minority  groups  In  this  Arid 
West.   They  sought  to  build  communities  free  of  liquor,  gam- 
bling, and  prostitution.   These  were  modeled  after  the  medie- 
val-grouped community  in  which  the  people  lived  close  to  each 
other  and  went  out  from  these  little  villages  to  cultivate 
the  produce  upon  their  lands.   Their  religion  emphasized  close 
contact  with  the  church,  tithing,  puritanical  decency,  and 
social  security.   Each  church  with  its  treasury  took  care  of 
the  unemployed  by  finding  remunerative  work  for  each.   New 
ditches  were  dug  and  further  irrigation  projects  were  opened. 
As  soon  as  the  unemployed  were  on  their  feet  economically,  they 
in  turn  tithed  to  the  church  to  help  extend  the  system  to  the 
other  needy  and  \inf  ortunate . 

The  Mormons  made  and  still  make  the  most  humane  and  last- 
ing adaptation  to  the  Arid  West,  being  challenged  only  by  the 
ancient  Pueblo  Indians,  remnants  of  which  still  exist  in  the 
Southwest.   The  Indians  and  the  Spanish-Americans  have  been 
less  successful  in  adapting  themselves  to  modern  Occidental 
culture  partly  due  to  language,  leadership,  and  other  handi- 
caps.  The  attitude  of  the  other  whites  in  the  region  has 
been,  and  xinfortunately  still  remains,  more  of  an  exploitive, 
get-rich-in-a-hiirry  typical  earlier  American  idea.   This  has 
not  led  to  a  very  permanent  adaptation  to  the  region. 

The  Needs  of  the  Arid  West.   The  main  needs  of  this 
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region  are  water  conservation  and  an  imder standing  by  out- 
siders.  The  people  here  are  principally  minority  groups,  each 
of  which  has  its  good  points.   A  minority  group  cannot  be 
helped  unless  its  culture  is  understood  by  the  directive  agen- 
cies. 

The  importance  of  water  conservation  comes  from  aridity, 
bursting  rains,  which  even  of  short  duration,  erode  the  country 
in  a  rapid  manner,  and  from  the  struggle  between  this  and  other 
regions  for  the  water  condensed  here  largely  as  snow  on  the 
high  mountain  peaks.   The  water  has  to  be  conserved  by  proper 
"authorities"  for  each  major  stream  taking  its  origin  here. 
But  once  conserved,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  shall 
be  used  here  for  irrigation  purposes  or  sent  elsewhere  as  ir- 
rigation water,  drinking  water,  or  power.   That  is  a  general 
problem  concerning  which  there  is  as  yet  no  definite  answer 
and  one  which  deserves  profound  study.   At  present  the  conserva- 
tion angle  is  held  up  because  in  m^any  instances  of  quarrels  as 
to  who  is  going  to  reap  the  benefits  after  conservation. 

The  understanding  of  the  minority  groups  in  this  region 
is  connected  in  part  with  the  jealousy  of  nearby  regions  for 
the  control  of  the  water  resoiirces.   Water  and  people.  -These 
are  intermingled  in  the  social  Issues  of  the  region. 

In  time  the  minerals  of  the  region  will  become  of  primary 
importance  if  the  present  North  American  cultures  make  a  per- 
manent adaptation  and  cultural  progress  on  the  continent. 
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The  sheep,  cattle,  and.  grazing  issue  is  also  a  very  In- 
volved one,  but  more  subject  to  control  because  much  of  the 
grazing  land  is  still  public  domain.   This  problem  is  mixed 
up  with  the  water  issue,  the  minority  problem,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agrarian  revolution  in  the  livestock  industry  in 
other  regions  of  the  United  States,  those  which  have  a  more 
abundant  foliage  and  water  supply. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  PACIFIC  (AMERICAN  MEDITERRANEAN)  REGION 

The  most  Important  geographical  fact  In  the  past 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been  their  location 
on  the  Atlantic  opposite  Europe.   (This  was  said  by 
Ratzel  a  century  ago.) 

....and  the  most  important  geographic  fact  in  lending 
a  distinctive  character  to  their  future  history  will 
probably  be  their  location  on  the  Pacific  opposite 
Asia.   (This  second  part  was  added  to  the  above  by 
Ellen  Semple  a  half  century  ago.) 

Prologue .   Since  the  above  statements  were  made  America 
has  become  a  Pacific  power.   Furthermore,  our  Pacific  region 
with  its  Mediterranean  type  climate  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
dominant  aggressive  regions  of  the  United  States,  clajnoring 
for  leadership  with  the  Urban-Northeast,  the  South,  and  the 
Cornbelt.   Various  attitudes  are  taken  toward  the  future  of 
the  region.   Some  look  at  the  masses  of  the  world's  population 
in  Asia  and  envisage  a  future  Pacific  culture  as  dynamic,  or 
even  more  so,  than  the  older  Occidentalized  Atlantic  culture. 
According  to  this  group,  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
will  gradually  shift  to  the  Pacific  coast.   In  support  of  this 
they  cite  the  present  demoralized  state  of  Atlantic-oriented 
Western  society. 

Others  hold  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  world's 
natural  resources  and  minerals  are  still  about  the  Atlantic 
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and  that  this,  in  the  long  run,  will  make  Atlantic  civiliza- 
tion decisive.   They  cite  the  fact  that  the  older  isolation 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  coast  is  gone  due  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  cheap  water  transportation,  and  the  airplane; 
that  the  Pacific  has  developed  as  part  of  Atlantic  civilization 
due  to  the  high  value  of  its  fruits  and  specialty  crops  and  its 
excellent  living  conditions.   They  point  out  that  the  present 
rapid  spurts  of  growth  in  the  Pacific  region  are  merely  its 
fulfillment  as  a  part  of  the  generally  Atlantic-oriented  Wes- 
tern society. 

Between  these  schools  of  thought  there  is  as  yet  no  s-ure 
answer.   One  thing  is  certain,  however.   In  the  future  the  po- 
sition of  the  Pacific  region  in  the  American  "council  of  na- 
tions" is  not  going  to  be  that  of  a  "m.inority  power."  Los 
Angeles  is  already  vying  with  Washington  and  New  York  for 
leadership  in  certain  lines  of  national  effort.   Furthermore 
the  University  of  California,  with  its  headquarters  at  Berke- 
ley, is  already  struggling  with  the  Eastern  universities  for 
leadership  in  science. 

Geography.   The  Pacific  region  consists  of  most  of  the 
area  of  the  Pacific  coastal  states  and,  in  addition,  the  north- 
western interior  wheat  region  which  is  semidetached  from  the 
Wheatbelt  and  oriented  toward  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  coast. 
That  region  is  an  inward  extension  of  earlier  wheat  production 
areas  established  in  the  Pacific  coast  states.   Insofar  as 
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there  is  available  water,  part  of  this  region  will  enter  the 
specialty  crop  areas  of  the  Pacific  coastal  states. 

The  geography  of  this  region  is  affected  by  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.   The  winds  come  in  over  the  sea  heavily  moisture- 
laden,  and  being  forced  upv/ards  by  the  mountains  lose  most  of 
this.   Over  the  mountains  is  mainly  desert  except  where  irriga- 
tion from  melted  snow  makes  oases.   Generally  rainfall  is  heavy 
on  the  western  coast  except  where  conditions  of  the  fundament 
alter  this  arrangement,  as  In  Southern  California.   The  rain- 
fall is  concentrated  in  the  winter  and  is  somewhat  irregular. 
Suinmers  are  generally  very  bright  and  sunshiny,  particularly 
back  from  the  foggy  coasts.   I^ative  vegetation  and  human  oc- 
cupance  adapt  themselves  to  this  variety  of  climatic  components, 
The  region  also  faces  Asia.   Formerly  it  was  isolated  from  the 
eastern  United  iitates  by  distance,  time  of  travel,  expense  of 
freight  haulage,  lack  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  little  use  of 
citrus  fruits  and  other  specialty  crops.   Now  all  of  these  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  region  contains  three  sub-regions.  Southern  California 
dominated  by  Los  Angeles,  Northern  California  about  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Northwest  about  Portland  and  Seattle. 
Er^slcally  however,  it  is  one  common  region  with  one  common 
major  set  of  interests.   In  agriculture,  climate.  Pacific 
orientation,  newness,  and  physical  Integration  in  relation  to 
distance  from  other  great  regions,  it  is  about  the  same  in  all 
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its  sub-regions. 

A  Thumbnail  Sketch.   V/e  may  think  of  the  Pacific  region 
as  a  formative  culture.   Here  the  Pacific,  plus  other  geo- 
graphic influences,  is  pointing  decidedly  toward  the  quick 
realization  of  an  outstanding  regional  personality.   No  region 
has  a  more  assured  future  development  than  has  this.   This 
simply  means  that  other  regions  will  be  in  the  future  more  what 
they  a  re  now  than  will  be  the  Pacific  region.   The  only  other 
region  whose  future  is  still  mainly  in  the  future  is  possibly 
the  Arid  West.   This  can  be  said  only  tentatively  for  the  Arid 
West  because,  like  Russian  Siberia,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
atomic  age  will  do  to  these  vast,  and  hitherto  largely  unused, 
open  spaces. 

Vi/hen  we  speak  of  the  Pacific  region,  we  deal  with  one  where 
the  personality  type  is  as  yet  hardly  arrived  and  where  instabili- 
ty of  temperament  is  still  the  keynote.   The  Republican  candi- 
date for  president  went  to  sleep  in  the  1916  elections  thinking 
of  himself  as  future  president  and  work  up  to  find  that  Cali- 
fornia had  changed  at  least  part  of  the  course  of  history. 
From  the  "Gold  Rush  to  End  Poverty"  in  California  was  but 
seventy-five  years.   The  "Hollywood  personality"  which  is  be- 
coming a  dominant  American  influence  now,  is  purely  synthetic 
and  largely  opportunistic.   The  ends  (box  office  receipts  for 
instance)  dominate  the  means.   In  the  shade  of  a  stately  monas- 
tery, and  from  a  constituency  which  fills  the  Rose  Bowl  for 
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Easter  morning  services,  the  author  of  The  Profits  of  Religion 
makes  an  almost  unbeatable  bid  for  Governorship.   This  scarcely 
before  the  central  railway  stations  in  some  of  the  northern 
cities  had  been  rebuilt  from  the  early  wooden  structures  into 
stone.   "He  has  the  nomination  of  both  political  parties." 
Even  now  the  regional  personality  is  beginning  to  overshadow 
the  other  political  dissensions  of  the  nation. 

Regionalism,  as  a  conscious  psychological  phenomenon,  is 
already  rampant.   The  climate  of  this  region  is  as  sacred  a 
value  as  those  parodied  by  Claghorn  for  the  South.   Industries 
(airplane,  U.  S.  Steel,  Kaiser,  hydroelectric,  and  others)  are 
making  quick  adaptation  there,  partly  because  of  natural  ad- 
vantages and  partly  because  it  is  not  good  business  to  neglect 
strong  regional  psychological  developments. 

The  fluidity  of  many  values,  seemingly  Inherent  in  all  new 
cultures--at  least  those  not  earth-bound--ls  reflected  in  this 
area  in  the  many  religious,  political,  economic,  and  psychologi- 
cal movements  which  rise  and  fall. 

The  Socio-Cultural  Personality  of  the  Region.   This  is  a 
very  new  region  with  as  yet  a  personality  dominated  by  this 
newness.   Transplanted  peoples  take  time  to  recreate  themselves 
in  a  new  environment.   Migration  to  the  region  has  been  wave- 
like, starting  with  the  early  Spanish  and  continuing  even  to 
date  with  the  rapid  industrialization  which  came  about  in  this 
past  war  period.   That  coupled  with  its  Mediterranean  type  of 
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residential  climate.  Its  orientation  toward  the  Pacific,  its 
intensive  capitalistic  agriculture,  its  last  remaining  con- 
tinental supply  of  lumber,  the  development  of  transportation 
of  perishable  products,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  value 
of  its  products  for  feeding  against  hidden  hunger  gives  the 
whole  region  a  sort  of  fairyland  picture. 

It  will  be  at  least  another  generation  before  we  really 
can  know  what  the  personality  system  of  the  region  will  be 
like.   At  present  it  is  purely  transitional  and  highly  region- 
ally chauvanistic. 

The  Contributions  of  This  Region  to  National  Personality. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  indicated  briefly.   It  holds  the  bastion 
of  the  Pacific  and  as  such  will  be  of  primary  importance  if 
the  Pacific  emerges  as  a  great  cultural  sea  as  has  the  Atlantic 
in  the  past.   It  has  certain  of  our  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing a  good  deal  of  our  remaining  supply  of  commercial  lumber. 
Specialty  crops  (citrus  fruits,  apples,  prunes,  grapes,  raisins, 
other  fruits,  wines,  certain  vegetables,  long  staple  cotton, 
and  others;  predominate  In  the  region.   iVlth  the  coming' possi- 
bilities of  properly  feeding  a  great  civilization,  particularly 
with  vitamins  and  minerals,  this  region  is  of  vast  and  increas- 
ing importance. 

The  region  is  new  and,  as  such,  preserves  an  attitude  of 
"optimism"  and  "progress"  of  the  type  typical  in  much  nineteenth 
century  America. 
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Responsibilities  of  the  Region.   The  Pacific  area  is  a 
highly  urbanized  region,  with  a  migrant  population,  as  indi- 
cated before.   Its  agriculture  is  very  capitalistic  in  tendency 
because  of  the  intense  cultivation  of  specialty  crops  and  their 
great  per  acre  value.   Small  scale  agriculture  in  many  parts 
of  the  region  does  not  appear  economically  feasible,  although 
this  is  merely  a  tentative  suggestion.   Because  of  its  situa- 
tion it  Is  dominant  In  the  movie  industry,  and  from  that  plays 
a  leading  role  in  radio  and  all  forms  of  similar  entertainment. 
As  such  It  controls  one  Important  key  to  the  American  mind. 
This  is  a  major  responsibility,  the  seriousness  of  which  re- 
quires profound  thought. 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  this  Outline  concerning  the  Paci- 
fic region  will  have  to  wait  for  future  developmients .   The  in- 
tense class  differences  in  agriculture,  the  migrant  labor  prob- 
lem, the  rapid  overtixrning  of  accepted  values,  and  the  treatment 
of  minority  groups  offer  other  problems  which  require  serious 
thought.   Migrant  sharecroppers  in  the  South  and  migrant  fruit 
pickers  in  the  West  offer  challenges  to  any  civilization  which 
seeks  to  avoid  a  harvest  of  "grapes  of  wrath." 

Bibliography  on  the  Pacific  Region 

A.  Fiction 

Wallace  Stegner,  The  Big  Rock  Candy  Moxintain,  1943.   (This 
is  a  composite  Western  story  dealing  with  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  migratory  person.) 
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Alice  McKay,  They  Came  to  a  River,  1941.   (The  apple-growing 
region  of  Washington,  1900  to  1920.) 

Nard  Jones,  Oregon  Detour.  1930.   (Small  town  life  in  eastern 
Oregon ."} 

Harold  L.  Davis,  Honey  in  the  Horn.  1935.   (This  deals  with 
the  people  of  Oregon  between  1900  and  World  Vi/ar  I.   It 
concentrates  on  the  homesteading  period,  1906-1908, 
and  pictures  all  the  main  rural  characters.) 

Dan  Totheroh,  Wild  Orchard.  1927.   (The  migratory  prune 
pickers  of  the  Pacific  coast.) 

John  Steinbeck,  In  Dubious  battle.  1936. 
Grapes  of  vv'rath7~19S9  • 
(These  deal  with  the  difficulties  between  the  migra- 
tory agrarian  workers  and  the  capitalistic  landowners 
and  describes  the  class  struggle  in  Pacific  agricul- 
ture. ) 

Frank  l^orris.  The  Octopus.  1901.   (This  deals  with  the  wheat 
culture  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  before 
the  specialty  crops  became  dominant,  and  the  emergence 
of  capitalism  In  Pacific  agricultxire . ) 

Alice  T.  Hobart,  The  Cup  and  the  Sword.  1942.   (It  is  the 

story  of  a  French  family  in  grape  cultixre  in  California 
and  also  the  story  of  the  vineyard  industry.) 

Arnold  B.  Armstrong,  Parched  Earth,  1934.   (The  seamv  side 
of  landlord  and  worker  relations  in  California.) 

B.  Non-Flctlon 

Carey  McWilllams,  Southern  California  Country,  1946.   (A 

very  unusual  study  of  the  region  around  Los  Angeles.) 

Gertrude  Atherton,  Golden  Gate  Country.  1945.   (This  work 

in  itself  is  not  so  informing,  but  this  is  the  eleventh 
work  she  has  written  about  this  region  and  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  her  studies.) 

Thames  Williamson,  Far  Morth  Country.  1944.   (This  appeals 
as  an  excellent  study  of  Alaska,  a  subject  not  dealt 
with  in  this  regional  sociology.   It  summarizes  the 
other  works  on  Alaska  and  shows  the  region  to  be  run 
now  more  or  less  as  an  adjunct  or  colonial  possession 
of  the  Pacific  region.   Alaska  itself  is  too  little 
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known  in  the  United  States  [excluding  Alaska],   It 

is  a  part  of  our  country  which  deserves  careful  study.) 

Blaise  Cendars,  Sutter's  Gold.  1926. 

Archie  Binns,  ^.orthwest  Gateway,  1941. 


CHAPTER  XII 
COl^CLUSIONS 

This  Outline  attecipts  to  penetrate  into  the  Regional  kind. 
The  only  way  of  doing  this  is  to  set  forth  a  series  of  hypoth- 
eses and  to  find  from  people  who  live  these  problems,  although 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  if  the  form  of  the  mind  is  as 
stated.   It  is  a  peculiar  type  of  thing  in  which  the  conclu- 
sions seem  to  be  stated  beforehand.   As  a  m.atter  of  fact,  the 
conclusions,  stated  tentatively,  become  tools  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

This  stated  form  of  the  American  regional  mind  may  not  be 
a  true  picture.   iSevertheless  it  is  a  beginning  and,  as  such, 
deserves  study,  in  lieu  of  a  better  approach. 

America  is  a  nation.   It  is  also  a  number  of  Americans. 
It  is  many  things,  but  among  these,  its  role  as  an  organization 
of  regions,  must  not  be  neglected. 

Our  Cornbelt  is  practically  a  monopoly  of  meat  vitamins 
and  amino  acids.   Oior  South  is  dominant  in  the  whole  textile 
industry  through  its  cotton  production.   We  eat  food  several 
times  a  day  and  inclose  oxorselves  in  cotton  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.   Our  Appalachian-Ozarks  region  very  nearly  dominates 
the  coal  indu3try--something  upon  which  industrial  civilization 
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depends.   In  addition  it  furnishes  us  our  present  great  popu- 
lation resources  insofar  as  we  have  reserves  of  these.   The 
Vifheatbelt  produces  the  staff  of  life  for  us  and  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  remainder  of  the  wheat-eating  world.   Next  to  the 
Negro  population,  the  Arid  West  contains  our  great  problem  of 
hitherto  little  discussed  minorities. 

The  Pacific  region  has  newness,  salmon.  Oriental  trade, 
movies,  radio,  airplanes,  timber,  and  a  predominant  place  in 
the  fruit  sugars  and  vitamins  of  the  nation.   The  Northeast 
has  our  great  urban  population,  most  of  otir  people,  our  newest 
immigrants,  our  biggest  cities,  our  relations  to  Europe,  and 
the  Western  world. 

Together  these  regional  minds  and  bodies  make  up  America 
(and  the  leadership  of  the  Western  world)  as  it  enters  the 
atomic  age. 

Each  region  must  be  understood  and  must  understand  itself. 
Seven  disintegrating  malformed  regions  will  not  make  a  united 
nation  and  a  creative  atomic  world. 

This  docioment  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  many.  Thought- 
ful suggestions,  including  bibliography  and  criticism,  will  be 
most  highly  appreciated. 

Social  solidarity  has  its  grass  roots  as  well  as  its  mean- 
ing in  the  inter-personal  relations  of  men. 

The  rational  use  of  this  planet  by  the  man  animals  is  a 
major  problem  of  science. 
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